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This voltime represents the proceedings of an Invita- 
tional svmposlinn on Issues In Minimum Competency Testing 
and CoBtpetency Based Education- which was held In New 
Orl^f^Bf Louisiana, on February 8-10, 1978. Convened 
primarily for the Chief State School Officers and ^ 
senior staff of State Departments of Education, the 
sysposlum was sponsored by the Regional Plannln^^ and <, 
Service Program of the Southwest Educational Develop- 
ment Laboratory under a grant from the National Insti- 
tute of Education. 

The symposium's purpose was to articulate the major 
educational policy Issues related to minimum competency 
testing and competency based education/ In order to 
meet that objective, a variety of viewpoints were pre- 
sented* Representatives from three of the states In the 
Laboratory's region (Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas) summarised developments 
In minimum competency testing and competency based educa- 
tion In their ctates. Spokesmen from two other states 
well established In the minimum competency testing move- 
ment — California and Florida—shared their experiences 
with symposium participants. National Issues were high- 
lighted by speakers from' the National Institute of 
Education, the Education Commission of the Stiites, and 
.the Qenter for Law and Education. 

the opening session, conducted by the Director of 
the Department of Research and Information of the Educa- 
tion Commission t)^ the States, gives an. excellent national 
overview of the <:urrent status ot State minimum competency 
testing programs. Readers will also be interested in 
Vlaanderen's commencs on the possible historical sources 
of the minimum competency movement, and on his discussion 
of the relationship of minimum competencies to the goal 
of social pluralism. 

Merle McClung's excellent article, reproduced in 
* full in this document , "Vas the basis for his presentation. 



McClung suggests that many current State spproaches tovard 
mlnlimim<^ompetency testing may violate students' "due 
process." Other programs may be open to charges of racial 
discrimination. McClung offers some timely guidance to 
States wishing to avoid these pitfalls. 

Glenn Davis* and Ken Loewe^s case histories of Cal- 
. ifomla and Florida offer a historical perspective to 
those who laive less experience in competency based edu- 
cation and minimum competency testing. Davis speaks 
cogently to the issues of locus of Control and educa- 
tional equity as they relate to minimum competencies, 
while Lqeve describes his state's entry into minimum 
competency testing ^is a response to the demand for 
educational accountability. 

Jack Faxon, in a humorous recounting of legislative 
concerns for educational accountability, gives the "con- 
swer's" point ot view about minimum competency testing 
afijSl competency based education, 

Paul Cawein and Ed Ellis, representatives from the 
National Institute, of Education, have valuable insights 
into the complexities of the symposium topic. Ellis, 
a member of the Dissemination and Resources Group, is 
concerned with linkage and with translating the develop- 
ments in minimum competency into useful practices and 
products, Cawein, a member of the Educational Producti- 
vity section of the NIE, has a long history of involve- 
ment with competency based education. He speaks elo- 
quently pf the potential of competency based education 
for reform, and of the relationship of competency based 
education to a concern for educational productivity. 

Presentations by three SEA Representatives complete 
the symposium proceedings. Alan Morgan describes New 
Mexico's Basic Skills Plan, which reflects a concern for 
accountability and has an unusual life skills emphasis. 
James Casey describes a tecent basic skills assessment 
in Oklahoma and communicates concerns about the dangers 
of minimum competency testing. Keith Cruse, speaking 
fdr Charles NJx of the Texas Education Agency, outlines 
an^^xmusual approach to defining and measuring essential 
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educational outcomes through a school accreditation pro- 

Minimmn competency testing, and the current national 
concern for defining and measuring essential educational 
outcomes, may become a true educational movement, or m^ 
be simply another educational fad. Competency based 
education was originally conceived to be a hiimanlstlc, 
outcome s-b'ased system for organizing education with 
great potential for reform. Minimum competencies and 
their assessment is only a part of that complete system. 
The question of whether current developments will ever 
lead to this desired reform is certainly not answered 
by the discussions in these proceedings. Readers, how- 
ever, will find presejitations which highlight important 
policy implications in the nature and ' Assessnent of 
competencies « the evaluation of student progress, and 
the organization of curriculum and instruction for 
competency. 

' Norvell Northcutt 

Symposiura Director 



THE POUCY IMPUCATIONS OF MINIMUM COMPETENCY TESHNG 
The Case of the Standardized Student 

Russell Vlaanderen 

The history of educatloa In America Is i;pplete with 
accounts of periodic and cyclic times of intense criti- 
cism of the public schools. We are presently undergoing 
another such period. A major educational concern in this 
decade is that students are not acquiring the basic skills 
necessary to be successful in today *s society. The solu- 
tion proposed, by many critics and reformers has been the 
establishment of minimum competency testing programs. 
These critics are basing their objections on the assuup- 
tion that the present educational system » vhich requires 
12 years of attendance and completion of a predetermined 
set of^ credits » does not assure the acquisition of these 
basic competencies. Their solution generally suggests 
SOTiithlng like this: first » the selection and definition 
of competencies that are considered necessary for success 
in life; second » the establishment of minimum levels of 
proficiencies in these competencies; and thirds the devel- 
opment' and administration of tests for the purpose o^ de- 
' termini^kg whether or not the standardls are being met either 
by schools or by individual students, 
ft 

As of the end of 1977 » the Educatlqn Conmission of 
the States had identified 30 states vhich have taken ac- 
tion » either by leglWlatlon or by state board regulation. 
Judging by some of the early action in ^several state legis- 
latures, the list will Increase this year. 

Action in the state capitols so far in 1978 Includes 
Kansas Senate Bill 507 that would require a proficiency 
examination in reading » writing, and mathematics » to be 
administered to pupils before the coiupletlon of Grades * 
Three, Six, Nine, and 12. Students not passl|^g the exam- 
ination would be required to have remedial work, and high 
school graduates could recleve a, certificate of attendance 
upon leaving «school. However, graduation with a regular 
diploma would be contingent upon passing the test. 
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HB 1161 in Indiana would ►establish a basic skills 
achlavaaent program and test in tli'e public schools. Test- 
ing vould be required once before Grade Five and once in 
the 10th grade, leading toward high school graduation. , . 
The bill would j^rovide for special assessments for handi- 
capped students as well as for parent-teacher conferences 
for students failing all or part of the examination. 

The State Board in Connecticut recently approved 
the lowering of the mandatory attendance age to 16 and 
would allow students at this age to take an examination: 
a mixture of the general 'educational development and adult 
performance level tests, or both, in order to leave school 
early. While the program would require parental permission 
for students to take the examination, it would not require 
them to leave school if they passed the test. The program 
also calls for a counseling program in the schools to as- ^ 
sist the students in making decisions regarding leavings 
school early. It also calls for the Department of Educa- 
tion to work with the Department of Labor on the effect of 
this program on the labor market, v 

HB 790 has been introduced in West Virginia. This 
bill mandates that the State Board of Education shall de- 
termine minimum standards of student performance that shall 
be required for promotion of students from sixth grade ^to 
seventh grade, and fron ninth grade to 10th grade, and for 
graduation from high school and the corresponding granting 
of diplomas. It further requires that no high school may 
grant a diploma on the basis of any work or credit that does 
not meet the minimum standards prescribed by the State* 
Board 6f Education. The bill also applies to any private, 
parochial or dem>fnlnational school within the stete. The 
bill further providers' that the State Board of Education 
shall develop the examinations before the beginning df the 
1979-80 school year and shall arrange for the examinations 
to be given during the 1979-80 school year and every school 
year thereafter. I have a copy of this bill with me if 
*any of you might care to examine it in greater detail. 
The interesting part about this bill and the copy we have 
Is that there is a fiscal note attached. The costs of im- 
plementing this bill have been estimated by the Department 
of Education as follows:, for the first year, including 
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thm developoent of th,e tests and the printing of the tests, 
$969,540; sificond year and recurving. costs are estimated 
at $2,302,658* Ad4^d to this would be the cost for 1980- 
81 and the following years estlicated at w«.»903,340. 

lito bills have been introduced in New Vbrk— -S 2609, 
iffalch would repeal the regents* examination, and S 6613, . 
nblch would also repeal the regents* examinations and the 
dlploaa, but require the board of regents to establish a 
taating system based on national ly-normed tests. In ad- 
dition, we have worked with a legislative drafter in the 
Nev York Senate on abill that, in its present^f orm, would 
require among other things, that a child receive k certi- 
ficate of readiness by a qualified educator before lie would 
-"be allowed ta enter first grade, and would further require 
that a student make a choice ^t the end of the nin^ grade 
whether he wishes to attend a vocational school or' go ^ 
through a regular academic high school. We havt made a 
number of suggestions, concerning thi^ bill, but as of this 
week, have not received the final .cbpy^ as, it will be intro- 
duced. ^'It promises, however^ to^ be very interesting. 

Legislative action is also promised in Iowa. This 
week I received a letter from a legislative intern in the ' 
House of Representatives from the State of Iowa who asks 
>the following questions about minimum competency testing: 

1. What sta^s have competency tests for re- 
quirement for graduation? 

2. What states have, other forms of competency 
testing and what are their programs like? 

3. What effects are the tests having? 

4. How long has the individual program been 
in existence in the state? 

5. What is the general annual cost of the 
program? , 

6. How is the program accepted by the students, 
faculty and parents? 

7. Are the tests compatible with the students* 
level of achievement? 

8* Are the tests tuned just for the basic skills 
such as reading comprehension, writing skills, 
and computation skills or are the tests de-- 
signed to show other types of skills the student 
has acquired? 
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These imd other questions like them have virtually Inundated 
Che Research and Information Department for the last year 
and a half. At one point, I calculated that questions con- 
cerning ainlmum competency testing constituted 35 percent 
of our total requests—by far the largest of any single 
topic* During that time ve have prepared and published 
•even update^ on t^e progress of minimum competency legis-* 
latlon and state board regulation^ If the action is as 
htfavy as it presently promises to be, ve will undoubtedly 
be publishing Update XIII in about 2 or 3 months. 

Turning now to the other chart which has been fur- 
nished you,. we find that nine states of the 30 have 
legialatiini, 19 have adopted minimum competency testing 
by state bbard regulation or state department of educa- 
tion ruling, and two have a combination of these. An 
examination of the chart v7ill reveal that states are all 
iltfferent from each other in that they have not adopted 
any particular model legislation or model regulation. 
This is *not a phenomenon that was started by an organi- 
zation and spread from state to state, but rather one 
that seemed to spring up from the grass roots virtually 
simultaneously and independently.*^ Some states have man- 
datory legislation and regulations while other states 
are permissiye. In general, we have found that those 
states which ^re highly centralized have mandatory pro- 
visions while those states which are traditionally local 
control states have permissive provisions. It is also 
obvious from the pvovisions stated in this chart that 
where legislation has passed, the legislators are think- 
ing in terms of the 3 R*^— reading, writing and arithme- 
tic--which in those es where state board regulations 
have plrArided the ini ^cive, they are most likely to 
add life skills and otaer subjects. ' 

To illustrate the extent of public interest in this 
movement, I can report tg you that the Columbia Broad-^ 

J casting System is considerifig the filming of a 3-hot - 
special' concerning minimum competency testing. To ti ts 
puiyose, they have had an advance team in Denver during 
the last moiVth.or so and we have met frequently with 

J them. You are also ujjdoubtedly aware of the federal in- 
terest in the movement and recall that representative 



Jtottl of Ohio hM introduced two bills concerning mln- 
• ' Umm cospetency tMtlng at the federal level. You will 
i. j||so rocAU that Admiral Rickover testified rather force- 
foilj in tho Gongreaa concerning the need for a federal 
IbMting program and the setting of federal standards. 
L. One voiild not wish to daapen the Admiral *8 enthusiasm for 
r^ni^ading education, but I feel constrained to remark that 
the Adairal gets into methods he Is In over his head* 
f Wmwmxp vhf^d I realise that he has spent all of his adult 
ri lif a in the submarine service, I can only conclude that he 
f la accuatommd to being In over his head. 

Xat iULtlurn now to what are some of the possible ^ 

raaaona for the introduction of liglslatlon-and regulation. 
One group of proponents la convinced that the quality of 
.education in declining and points to a number of signs 
iodieating that decline. These are: 

1. High enrollment in remedial courses for 
students entering college, 

2. Lawsuits by high school graduates charging 
'^educational malpractice" in that diplomas 
were awarded without Imparting to the stu- 
dent the skills necessary to perform ade- 

, quat^ly, 

3. A slow but steady decline in both the ver- 
bal and the mathematlc sections of the scho-^ 
lastic aptitude tests, 

4. Coiiq>laints from parents and employers that 
students have not been challenged to develop 
work habits or competencies required in the 
world of work, and 

5. Evidence that some students are asking that 
the schools be more rigorous in their demands 
for excellence.' 

This group generally pins its hopes ^on a back-to- 
' the-baaics movement, and some proponents are even proposing 

the implementation of a European style curriculum and ere- 
* dentlaling process to restore high standards. This is ev- 
ident in part in the proposed bill in New York. 

Another grout) sees an opportunity to limit the spi- \ 
raling costs of education and, in fact, hopes that some 
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way nay be found to cut the levels of spending. These peo- 
ple slttply cannot understand the apparent dichotomy of de- 
clining enrollments and Increased costs and, In their minds 
a declining quality of output. It Is Incomprehensible to 
many people that test scores have Increased as much as 140 
percent. They feel that botli students and schools must 
make a more serious effort to achieve at higher levels, 
consistent with the funds already allocated. This group 
hopes. In short, that the push for standards will bring a 
more efficient system of educating students. The establish 
ment of minimum standards Is viewed as a possible mechanism 
for prohibiting further Increases In educational costs. 
Included In the efficient operation might be early exit for 
students who can demonstrate proficiency at minimum levelis 
~and choose l:o^teave-^eho0tr-^cusliig-_studeiits- „f rgm_so^ 
courses If they can demonstrate proficiency, and replacing ~ 
teachers and other personnel who do not demonstrate pro- 
ductiveness* Chris Plpho, my associate director, and I 
can scarcely^^ri^aill a time when we have spoken to legisla- 
tive committees that the question has not been asked, "Can 
we use thm results of minimum competency tests to evaluate 
and dismibs teachers?-?' Still others » of course, see an 
opportuni/ty to eliminate subjects which they would list 
under th^ general heading of "frills." 

Still another group is interested in minimum com- 
petency testing because it hopes to define education in a 
way different from wKm it has been in the past. These v 
people, who are a definite minority, feel that students 
need different and better training and preparation for the 
future than the schools have traditionally provided. It 
has been said in the past that generals are always busy 
preparing to fight the last war. I am certain that it has 
been said somewhere that educators are busy preparing the 
present generation to solve last generation's problems. 
I must confess that I feel this is a true statement. Ed- 
ucation by its very nature ought to be concerned with the 
future. There la an axiom among futurists that the deci- 
sions made today will affect the next 5 to 20 years. When 
we consider the fact that the child entering kindergarten 
in the fall of 1978 will be in the high school graduation 
class of 1991, we need to ask ourselves the question, "What 
kind of world are we preparing this student to enter?" 
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* certainly some thought of the future ought to be given con- 
sideration as we set policies in this and other educational 
srsas* 



Advocates for special school populations are also 
Interested in minimum competency testing* Minority groups 
hope that the establishment of standards will enable the 
schools to provide basic skills to a large number of stu- 
' dents from culturally different backgrounds who are not 
presently making it through the system. They also express 
concfrn about the unfair use of tests and standards against 
students as evidenced by tracking or denial of opportunity* 

To, my mind, what the enthusiastic proponents of min- 
imum competency testing are forgetting is that there is 
nothing iuheren t jn-m^inlmum rompptenry Jt^tigg that promi- 
ses new teaching methods, innovative programs, or new use 
\ of technology. They seem to have forgotten that minimum 
competency testing is only a means to an end, is not the 
only means, and 7)0ssibly may not even be the best means. 

What are likely to be the outcomes of minimum com- 
petency testing? In 1976, The National Association of 
Secondary School Principals devised Just spich a lidt and 
arranged the out cornea In two groups — positive outcomes and 
possible negative outcomes. This association lists as 
positive outcomes: one, the question, "What is a high 
ischool education?" must be squarely faced; two, the state- 
ments required for each course will likely result in care- 
fully organized teaching and carefully designed sequential 
learning; three, slow learners and under-achievers will 
likely receive direct and immediate attention; four, courses 
of study will likely be revised to correct identified defi- 
ciencies; five, subjects leading to the development of com- 
petencies win recieve additional empha'>is; six, alterna- 
tives and options not requiring attendance in class will 
likely to be broadened; seven, the senior year may gain 
more holding power because of a new focus on requirements 
and options; and eight, the community will know the min- 
imum performance required in specific subject areas for the 
diploma. They list as possible negative outcomes: one, 
confusion over the meaning of a high school diploma will 
continue if each district identifies its own level of com- 
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petCHdCles «nd performance Indicators; tvo^ the emphasis on 
^ ' iiragmatlc and practical competencies may result in the 
' erosion of liberal education; three » the emphasis on meas- 
ureable outcomes could result in less attention to out- 
comes which are difficult to measure; four, the record- 
keeping system could become burdensome to teachers and 
administrators; five the conflict between humaneness and 
accountability may be Intensified as criteria are estab«* 
lished and clarified; six, community disagreement may 
arise over the nature and difficulty of competencies; and 
seven » dropouts could Increase , depending upon the level 
of the minimum competencies. 

My assignment in this symposium was to indicate to 
you the current state of activity in the states and the 
federal government. One of the difficulties of trying to 
make a speech which emphasizes currency is that one is 
teiiq>ted to add more material at the last minute « This 
has Indeed been the case with this speech. To the best 
of my knowledge, it was up-to-date as of noon yesterday » 
but at the rate this movement is progressing^ I have no 
doubt that it is now out-of-date. 

My assignment did not Include a discussion of policy 
> issues* but since this symposium is concerned with policy^ 
issues, 1 wpuld like to take this opportunity to present 
some of the issues as I see them. Educational policy has 
traditionally been set in a vacuum, that is, without 
regard to other overarching policies of soclisty. For 
Instance 9 the policies which have been set in the mini- 
mum competency testing movement have probably not been 
considered in light of the manpower policy of this 
country. However , I would remind you that in the guide- 
lines of Title One of the Comprehensive Training and fin- 
ployment Act of 1973 is a section which says^ "Prime 
sponsors shall make appropriate efforts to encourage 
educational agencies toward granting academic credit for 
the competencies participants gain in the entitlement 
program.*' If there is to be a concerted movement in 
this country to allow students to participate in outside 
work and experience and to receive credit for these 
experiences outside the school setting, who is to be 
held accountable for the competencies to be developed and 
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who win admlnster the minimum competency tests In these 
^eas? Certainly tne school cauaot be held accountaDle 
for the development o£ competencies over whlcl) they have 
no control, and I doubt very much that business and Indus- 
try vUl want to be graded on mlnlmxim xrompetency testa* 

Let^s look at another national situation, 1£ not a 
policy. For years this country called Itself a melting < 
pot.^ This embodied the Idea that Inmlgrants would even- 
tually be alloyed with and actually become **Amer leans/* 
It presiipposed some sort of common value system and some 
conmon purposes. Tfie concept of administering minimum 
competency tests co all types of students would seem to 
emphasize this particular Ideology • However , there id 
evidence that America is not a melting pot and, in fact, 
never was. The emphasis at the present time is upon plural*^ 
ism and the development of a pluralistic society. Is it 
possible that wc are going to embark upon a huge, nation-* 
wide testing program which will run counter to this con* 
cept of America? Furthermore, what will the early exit 
test and its possible results do to the labor market? One 
of the functions of the schools has been to keep teenagers 
out of the labor market for as loag^^s^i>osslble.^ — 

Let us now turn to some rather obvious educational 
policy issues. For instance, for what purpose should 
minimum competency testing programs be established? 
Should saving taxpayer im)ney take precedence over train- 
ing teachers to diagnose' the individual student *s read- 
"^^^^ing problems? Or establishing graduation requirements? 
Or determining which students will be promoted, remed- 
iated, or allowed to exit early from high school? And 
evaluating which teachers will be fired, or which schools 
will lose certification, or otherwise be Judged inad- 
equate? When should the tests be administered? A strong 
rationale exists for not waiting until the 11th or 12th 
griide to administer a competency test. A single measure 
late In the student *s career will be less helpful than 
assessments which provide feedback for diagnostic pur- 
poses throughbut the grades. The use of a single test of 
competency to determine student qualifications for grad- 
uation or grade-*to-grade promotion is a practice which 
has many pitfalls. Multiple measures of a student*s 
abilities can provide a broader data base for making 




tttch iaportut decisions. Therefore » should test 
•COMB be Included as only a part of such requirements 
as teacher observation » school grades » student and 
parent Intervlevs? Furthermore » what should be done 
with the incospetentSy once they have been identified? 
The alternatives to be considered under this issue 
irolude rsMNllationy differentiated diplomas » with-- 
holding of diplomas 9 and retention. Which level of 
government can best make decisions regarding minimum 
competency testing policy— the federal » the state or 
the local? A single federal policy would fail to 
recognise the different needs^ philosophies, funding 
levels and resources of individual states. Certainly 
at the present tlme^ the movement is so new that time 
is needed to test a variety of approaches. This would 
not be possible under a single federal plan. If the 
state level decision made involves financing or grad- 
uation requirements y the appropriate state agencies 
must participate in these decisions. There is a 
strong tradition in this country which would support 
decisions being made at the local level. Certainly 
decisions at this level c^ld involve tea^^ers^ parents » 
^ students, comutmity leaders , and school administrators — 
' which might be difficult at the other levels.' 

^ Who £s going to determine the competencies which 
will be tested? Who will set the standards or the de^- 
sired levels of outcomes? How are the test Instruments 
to -be developiid and who- will develop them? . These ques-* 
tlons constitute a small sample of the policy issues 
that will have to be faced as we move into an era of kdni* 
mum coflqpetency teatlng. I am certain we vill think of ^, 
far more during the following discussion. 



ARE COMPETENCY TESTING PROGRAMS FAIR? LEGAL? 

Merie Steven MoClung 

(Thl8 article appeared in whole in the Phi Delta 
K>ppan > Febmary 1978, and is reprinted here at the 
request of the author ^with his permissiori and that of 
the Phi Delta Kappan Q 

Some conaidentiom tiiit should ghre pause to state legislators and 
tdhool leaders who have jumped on the minimum competency 
bandwilgon. 

Responding to the public *s demand for accountabil-* 
Ity in teaching and learning basic skills » legislators 
and educator? in many states have unfairly shifted the 
burden of poor performance l^j^om the schools to the 8tu«- 
dents. An increasing nunber of states and school dis- 
tricts are requiring students to pass a minimal ^pro^ 
flciency or competency teQt as a prerequisite to a high 
Sichool diploma. Given the number of studies showing 
substantia numbers of functionally illiterate sttsdents 
receiving high school diplomas, the requirement on its 
face seems fair enough* Many of the progrmni incorporate 
ing this requirement, however, are designed and/or 
impleiKnted in an Inequitable manner, and some may be 
illegal. This article will discuss these points in more 
dejtall undeti^the following headings: inadequate phase- 
in periods* inadequate match between test and instruction, 
racial discrimination, and model program provisions. 

Inadequate Phase<-in Periocb 

M^ny competency programs are being imposed upon 
students late in their secondary education with little 
prior notice. Imposition one year before graduation 
means that a student will have spent his first 10 or 11 
years' in the school system without notice or knowledge 
that passing a competency test would be a condition for 
acquiring the diploma. In. fact the school district 
would have explicitly approved his progress by promot- 
ing him each year, even if he did not have basic 
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" co^pettneiM. It is likely that many If not most of those 
studMts failing the test would have studied differently 
in earlier years had they been given such notice — and 
teachers sdght have taught differently as well. The 
coeimtency test is designed to assure that minimal com«- 
INiteney is acquired after 12 years of schooling, but 
students in this situation would not have received 
notice until their tenth or eleventh year of schooling « 

traditional notions of due process should require 
adequate prior notice of any rule that could cause ir- 
reparable harm to a person *s educational or occupational 
prospects. Whatever notice is considered fair in this 
situation (first grade? fourth grade?) , notice after 
laost of one*s educational program is already completed 
clearly seems Inadequate. 

• 

Inadeqbite Test/Instruction Match 

^ '* 

Most persons woifLd agree that fairness requires a 
" school^s curriculum and instruction to be matched in 
some way with whatever is later measured by the test« 
^In other words » the test would be unfair if it jneasured 
what the school never taught. This concept should be 
^ considered in terms of both currlcular validity and 
' instructional validity* 

Curricnclar validity is a measure of how well test 
items represent the objectives of the curriculum. An 
\enalysis of currlcular validity would require compar- 
ison of the test objectives with the school *s course 
objectives. Far example, if the curriculum was not 
designed to teach functional competency, it would be 
unfair to deny individual students their diploma because 
they did not learn to be functionally competent. In 
this situation*^ failure on the competency test should 
reflect on the schools, which are not offering an appro- 
^ prlate curriculum. 

A competency test should also have what may be 
called instructional validity* Evoi if the currlcular 
objectives of the school correspond with the competency 
test objectives, there must be some measure of whether 
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or not tht school district's stated objectives vere 
trsnslated into toplcs^actually taught In the district's 
dassrooas. While a measure of currlcular validity is a 
■MSttra of theoretical validity of the competency test 
<aa an instruaient^^to assess the success of students, in- 
structional validity is an actual mecusure of vhether the 
schools are providing stude^nts with instruction in the 
knovledge ai^ skills aeasur^ by the test. Instructional 
validity obviously does not require prior exposure of the 
student to the exact questions asked on the test, but it 
does require actual exposure of students to the kind 'Of 
Imovledge and skills that would enable a student to an- 
swer the test questions. This will present difficult 
proof probleas in some cases; in others it will be rela- 
tively easy to show that the test is measuring what the 
school never tauj^t. 

It is iiqportant to note that content validity, as 
dafl&ed by the American Psychological Association, 1 does 

>not Insure either currlcular or Instructional validity. 
The concepts are related but distinguishable. Content 
validity is a meajure of how^ well test items represent 
the performance domain that the test purports to measure 
(for extmple, adult performance skills), but it is not 
necessarily a measure of how well the test items and 

^perfdrmmice domain represent either a particular school's 
cttrriiuitar objectives or instruction received. Instruc- 
tional validity should be the central concern, because 
content and currlcular validity mean very little in this 
context if the test items are not representative of in- 
struction actually received by the student. 

Test developers will be reluctant to i3valuate the 
currlcular or instructional validity of their tests , but 
they have some kind of professional responsibility {be- 
yond the usual 4l8clairier8) to assure that their tests 
do not measure skills and knowledge that were never 
taught in school, particularly when they design a test 
instrument for an individual uset^^ A promising step in 
the direction of professional responsibility was re- 
cently taken by the Educational rating Service (ETS) 
when it announced that it Kould not report National 
Teacher Examination (NTE) dcores to the South Carolina 



Dt|MirtMHtit of Educntlon until it had assurance against 
probably aisuse.^ the ultinate responsibility for the 
oorrieular and instmctlonal validity x>f the test» hoir- 
mwmxp should be with the school or school systui that 
uses thu test, it Bchool or achool eyetm thap ocmnot 
caBBUta tha awriculat 2nd inatruational validity of ita 
constancy taata ahould not uae them aa a baaia for 
danying promotion or a diploma to any of ita atudenta. 

Questions of curricular and instructional validity 
are reliant > given either of two general purposes of 
ooapetency testing: 1) to neasute the students* aas* 
tery of the school's curriculum, or 2) to predict the 
minimal competence required in the adult vorld.3 

The terminology will vary from school to school » 
and some schools will merge the tvo concepts by deciding 
that their cur^culum should be based upon, minimal adult 



tests usually go beyond basic proficiency skills, because 
t&ey seek to measure an individual's ability to apply 
1) basic skills (including literacy) to 2) necessary 
adult life-role activities such as those of a consumer, 
producer, or citizen. Examples include ability to 
understand common indices. for comparison shopping, to 
understand the nutritional ingredients necessary for a 
balanced diet, to understand a contract for a car loan 
or home mortgage, to read and understand a nevspaper, 
tQ fill out a Job or loan application^ to complete a 
- tax form, to balance a checkbook, to follow a recipe in 
preparing a meal^ to understand proper behavior and 
attitudes for getting and keeping a Job, to use leisure 
time productively, and to participate as a citizen in the 
c&mBunity, state and nation* 

The actual test questions should be subject to close 
scrutiny, as these examples raise questions about what 
skills and knowledge • are necessary in today's adult 
world and whether values and backgroimd are assumed that 
discriminate on the basis of race or culture, or that 
infringe upon individual choice. The law relating to 
racial discrimination is discuss'ad below. Tests may 
also be legally vulnerable if they Involve i^andatory per- 
sonal and social behaviors that Infringe upon an Indlv.^d- 




adult competency 
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ual^s freedom of choice* Furthermore » te^sts that go 
beyond basic skills aiid attempt to measure the affective 
aspects of social responsibility , good citizenship, self- 
concept, .and job preparedness are vulnerable not only be- 
cause 1( is questionable that these **skills" can be meas- 
ured but also questionable whether they can be generally 
- taught, given the current state of instructional and 
curricular research.^. *w 

Where an adult competency purpose is Involved, as is 
the case In many school systems where various adult per- 
formance level (APL) tests have been adopted, it is less 
likely that the school will In fact have taught what is 
measured by the test. And where this is the case, great- 
er curriculum revision and longer phase-in periods will 
be necessary. A competency t^st that measures adult 
life-role skills that were never taught in the school 
(and then is used as a basis for denying a diploma) is 
arguably so arbitrary as to violate due process of J^^w*. 
A competency test lacking curricular or instructional 
validity might violate substantive due process because 
then the students are being penalized even though they 
cannot be personally faulted for poor performance on the 



Racial Disaimination 

While substantial numbers of white middle-class 
students cannot meet minimal competency standards, 
there is some evidence that a disproportionate percentage 
of black and Hispanic students will be adversely affected 
by the competency test requirement*^ A number of com- 
petency studies show a racial and socioeconomic Impact, 
and this pattern has in fact' occurred where competency 
testing programs have been implemented* 

While not opposed to competency testing per se* some 
black parents in desegregated communities see a racial 
I motive behind competency testing* They say that competen- 
^ cy testing was not a major concern at either black or 
\whlte schools until the schools in their district were 
desegregated, at which time competency testing was intro- 
duced ostensibly **to protect standards." the* effect can 
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r«Mgr«g«tl(m within the school according to test re- 
sults (or other forms of tracking) » since unequal educa- 
tional opportunities and/or discriminatory tests may 
cauma black children to score lower than their white 
counterparts. 

Ubather or not a racial mptive i& involved, such 
practices are arguably unconstitutional in formerly seg- 
regated districts • In analogbus situations (for example » 
casaa Involving ability grouping and voting rights) » the 
federal courts have held that practices that carry for- 
ward the effects of prior racial discrimination are pro- 
hibited. 

The legal standard to be applied to other school 
districts (those not recently desegregate^ or found to 
br subject to prior discrimination) is less clear. As 
a constitutional matter » the U.S. Supreme Court held in 
Washington v. Davis^ that the disproportionate racial im- 
pact of a test (in this case^ a police department's per- 
sonnel test) was not sufficient to establish an uncon- 
stitutional racial classification without proif that it 
reflected a racially discriminatory purpode. The Court » 
however y stated that such disproportionate racial impact'^ 
can be evidence of discriminatory purpose. And in a con- 
curring opinion y Justice John Paul Stevens eii^haslzed 
that a person is presumed to haye Intended the natural 
consequences of his deeds. Given the numerous studies of 
the competency levels of public school students (men- 
tioned above) » the natural consequence of most competency 
testing programs will be racial differentiation. 

The Supreme Court in Washington v. Davis also found 
that federal statutory law may provide stronger standards 
for fair testing than the federal Constitution^ noting 
that the standards for Title VII of the Civi^ Rights Act 
of X964 (prohibiting discrimination in employment) are 
BK>re stringent than provided by the Constitution » since 
they Incorporate an effect rather than a purpose standard. 
Thus when a test or practice disqualifies substantially 
disproportionate numbers of blacks in hiring and pro- 
motion decisions » the burden under Title VII shifts to 
the employer to validate or practice in terms of Job per- 
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fonaance (that is, to show that the test or practice is 
sufficletttly job-relatfed) . 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
regulations Implementing Title VI of tlte Civil Rights 
Ad^ of 1964 ihcbrporate a similar effect (rather than 
puipose) standard, prohibiting practices that have the 
effect op discriminating against individuals on the 
groundil£)f race, color, or national origin. Since vir- 
tually all public schools ark subject to Title VI Regula- 
tions, competency testing programs having a dispropor- 
tionate effect on blacks or other protected minorities 
should be examined in light of Title VI standards, es- 
pecially vhere there are indications of unfairness in the 
test itself or in the administration of the tedting pro- 
gram. 

Similar standards apply to competency testing pro- 
grams that have a disproportionate effect on Hispanic 
children. Some school districts are Imposing the com- 
petency requirement without a Spanish translation of the 
test or corresponding curricular and Instructional mod- 
ification. S^ch practices may not satisfy HEW standards * 
' requiring public schools to take affimative steps to. 
remedy the linguistic exclusion of non-English-speaking 
children. - . 

The point here is not that minorities should not have 
to meet the same standards of functional competence as 
^ites. In fact, blacks and Hispanics, who in dispropor- 
tionate numbers have experienced schools that do not 
emphasize basic skills, are in the forefront of those 
calling for Increased attention to basic skills. But 
care must be taken to assure that competency testing do#s 
not lead simply to another form of racial discrimination. 
The model projgram provisions suggested below will help to 
assure fairness in competency testing for all children 
regardless of race. 

Mo<tel Program Provisions 

The decision to implement a competency testing pro- 
gram raises several far-reaching questions. Should the 
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f tint progm, for ^^ui^le, be dMlgoftd to aeamire only 
bMlc profldtney skills such m rft«dlng» writing » and 
eoapittation, or should It go bsyond this by asssurlng a 
studan(*s ability to apply thasa skills In adult Ufa- 
tola aetlvltlaa such aa thoaa of % conaumar» producar, 
and dtisiiiT Should satisfactory parfonanca on the taat» 
vhatavar it m^utmm^ ba a ulniiwia atandard to ba usad 
in eoiiiluiiuetldn vith othar criteria » or ahould it ba the 
excluaiva criterion of satisfactory perforaance resulting 
in^ high school dlploM regardless of age or course 
credits? 

*lfy opinion Is that single-criterion evaluation of 
students » teachers » ahd public education as a whole sells 
public education Aort. For one thing » th6 state of the 
art is not sufficiently developed to warrant auch^ exclu- 
aiva relianoB on co^>etency-ba8ed evarluations. More is- 
pqrtant» the primary goals of public education are or 
rahould be broader than those reflected by ainisial conpe- 
tencles» and atudenrs^ teachers » and public education 
generally ahould not be evaluated exclusively by theae 
narrow neasuree. Even f;iven a strong coomltnent to a 
broader view of public educatio^n* there is alwaya the 
danger that th/ minimal stendards will become maxiaums 
rather than m..niimims. As in other areas audi as drivera* 
licenae and bar examinations » however , the need for estab-* 
Hailing minimum standards has been demonstrated » aid , 
aaf/guarda can be developed t^^ assure that broade: jjoala 
are not by-passed. ^ 

These Issues are subject to considerable difference 
of opinion » aa illustratisd by early exit programs^ thut 
allow students, regardless of age, to graduate from high 
achool upon passing a minimal competency test. Co^>e- 
tency teatlng programs obviously involve inqplicit or 
.explicit decisions about performance objectivea and educa- 
tional goals; and these in turn have iiqiortant la^lica-. 
tlona not only for curriculum and Instruction but &lso 
for other sdiool practices such as grouping and diaci- 
pline.7 Given the crucial importance of these decisions, 
a model program would provide for representative Ci ^ 
munlty-based participation in the decision-making proces^. 



A iodfl^ ptogtm vould alio Include the following 
pcWaiim 4Mtga aaaura thaf^coii^etency teetlng la 
;^ <ba •ftudiaiita* Flrat and nost In^ortant, the teat 

Maaare vhat the adiool never taught If, 
V t9X aiMil^Xa, thm declalon la to teat for ability to 
1 iWpiy ibaaie aklUa In llfe-rolli aituatlona, aatiafactory 
I; iMMtlfOWSiea on the teat ahculd not be a prerequiaite to 

tt 4diool d^^ or grade prooK>tion until 'the 
il iNi^eo3.*a curriculuK and inatruction have been auff iciently* 
WtdMid with theae objectivea. In other vorda, the coaqpe«- 
taney teat ^lould have curricular and Inatructional val-* 
Idity, aa defined above. 

Second » any functional competency teat^ and the 
^eorricttluai on whidl^the teat la baaed, ahould reflect 
all fapecta of diur pluraliatic aociety -or at leaat the 
extent of divj^ralty reflected by the atudent population « 
A limctional coikpetepcy teat given in the Miami or San 
Antonio achoola, for example, ahould include a number of 
Hiapanic akllla and content itema, as some cross-cultural 
competence is arguably necessary for successful functlou- 
ing aa adults In those cities. 

Third, a lengthy phase- in period should be incorpor- 
ated not only to allow for necessary curricular and in- 
atructional changes but also, to give students adequate 
iioticf that fallutet to learn during this period can have 
severe consequence^. Depending upon the program, this 
mi^ht mean phase-in and notice starting ea early as first 
grade* 

- Fourth, a model program would provide for multiple 
learning, evaluation, and remedial op|)ort unities* Stu- 
dents who will have difficulty i)assing the test should 
be identified by pretests and given sufficient instruc- 
tion and/or remediation to help them pass the test. Pro- 
vision should be made to Insure that students who do not 
pass the test are not tracked in all courses Just because 
remedial instruction is necessary. The program should 
also provide former students who^ failed the test the 
option of further remedial 'education and test opportuni- 
ties at any later point in their lives. _ 
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Finally 9 iincaT learning is a two-way slreet, a models 
prpgran should provldH fop students and educators to 
•hare rtfsponsibility fot performance rather than place 
th« full biurden on the students. For example » if passing 
a coqpettttey^eat is one criter|«on for a student * s earn** 
Ing a high school diploma » pe|^aps a teacher *s success in 
helping students pass the cpH&petency tests should be one 
criterion in the various f^rms of teacher evaluation (for 
•xn^le, tenure decisions). Such evaluation is. feasible 
if students are tested at the beginning and end of each 
year f6r mitigatlng^^circumstances such as student absen- ^ 
,ce8'an4 transferf.^ Furthermore » administrators should be 
responsible fc^ ^king the necess^ changes In schoql 
practices » a^Ml the public should he responsible for finan- 
cing such changes. Developing a workable model of shared 
responsmiity will obviously be more difficult than 
placing the entire burden on students; but it will also 
be fairer. 
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The co9q;>etency tesMng movement in this country is 
gaining considerable momentum » spurred by legislators 
trying to be responsive to a public call for increased 
accountability of elementary and secjl^ftdary schools. Hany 
competency testing v programs » however » are unfair |o stu-- 
dents and undercut public education generally becajuse 
'they do not provide for adequate notice and phase** in 
p€Sd.ods^ and are subject to pther shortcomings discussed 
in this article.^' Educators in particular have a special 
interest Id making sure jihat any competency testing pro- 
grams 4evSlope(l in their ^states and school districts are 
equitable toz all concerned*. 



1. Standai'da for Eduaational and Peyahologioal 'JTeeta^ 
1974; p. 28. 

2. See Thomas McDaniel» ^The NTE and Teacher Certifica- 
tion/' Phi Belta Kdppan^ November, 1977, pp. 186-88. 
The South Carolina situation did not Involve curricu-^ 
lar or instructional validity. ' 
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3. A tMt with this second purpose should also K^ve 
prediotive validity f or an acceptable substitute. 
Predictive validity requires a comparison of the 
predictions about each test-taker based on the test 
results vlth the actual functioning of the test-- 
tdcer at a later tine. 

4. See^ for exasplet George Madaus and Peter Air aslant 
**Isaues la Evaluatlngo St\xdent Out^eomes in Competency* 
Based Graduation Programs JoumaZ of Research and 
Development in Education, Spring, 19779 PP« 79-91. 

5. For exMtple, Superintendent Joseph M. Carroll reports 
that when P^JdS Beach County (Florida) schools first 
used the Adul^ performance Level Test published by 
American College Testing » 42 .SZ of minority students 
failed In from one to five content areas » whereas 
only 8.5Z of non«^norlty students did sov (See 
In^lementation of a Minimum Competency Skills Pro^ 
gram in Palm Beach County Schools, Florida, Joseph M. 
Carroll and Jerry R. Williams » Palm Beach County 
Schools, 3323 Belvedere Rd., West F^lm Beach, FL 

. 33406). 
6^ 96 S, Ct. 2040 (1976). 

7. See, for example, ifllllam Spady, ^'Competency-Based 
Education: A Bandvagonv In Search of a Definition,** 
Educational Researcher, January, 1977, pp. 9-14; 
Wllllam-ftpefay and Douglas Mitchell, **Competency- 
Based Education: Organizational Issues and. Deflnl- 
- tlons," Educational Researcher, February, 1977 ^ 
pp. 9-15. 
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J tm CALIFORNIA EXPERIENCE IN MINIMUM CX)MPETEI^CY N6 
TESTING AND CBE 

Glenn Davis 

California's effort to deal yith quality control' of 
and influence on educational ^cellence must be understood 
within tha context of our effort to address the "Serrano v. ^ 
^iaat" itor School Finance System. You may be aware that 
the Supreme Court has ruled that students may not suffer 
unequal educational opportunity on the basis of the tax 
wealth of their residence. By that the Court was referring 
to the district 'vithin i^ich the students resided. This 
.was tha basic constitutional issue upheld by the CaljLfomia 
Supreme Court in Serrano v.' Priest . The Court has given 
the state legislature until 1980 to solve the problem. ' in 
the. fall of 1977 the legislature enacted a bill that can 
best be described as' substantially but not fully complying 
with the Serrano ruling. The Serrano issue was basically a 
taxaticm problem which could have been solved by siiq)ly 
sharing poverty. It had nothing to do with the quality of 
education In any way^ shape » or form. Superintendent 
ttUsbn Riles of California was adamant about trying 'to 
address the question of quality of education and quality of 
life within the same context of financing for Serrano. 

Our Serrano new school finance system* has three basic 
characteristics: 

1) It provides a taxation structure where the revenues 
, available to students in all districts are more 

equalized • ^ 

2) It provides a specific funding source for school 
program Improvement. These revenues are avail- 
able only to schools which meet state program 
plaiming and implementation requirements. 

r 

^Charts were used to display the New School Finance Structure 
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3) It ptovldti tor iull funding of state categorical 
prograM for tha educationally disadvantaged* non«- 
and llKLted-^lngllsh speaking students » and handle- 
capped Individuals funded through the California 
Special Education Master Plan. 

The bill was Inltlally^vrltten to provide for a five- 
year phaee-ln for full funding of all three categorlea. 
The bin i9ae enaetM and signed by the Governor » providing 
funds for'three years of ^he five-year pha'se-ln plan. In 
othmt vordSt the bill Is funded 'through June of 1^80. 

FroB a progran point of t^mf^^ the aost significant pro- 
visions of the bin set aside program, resources available 
to each student above the base funding level. These ad«- 
dltimal funds could be autlu)rlxed only If the school de* 
veloped a^prograii plan to Isprove educational productivity 
within requirements established by the State Board of Eluca- 
.tioa. Again these monies are specifically set aside for 
programs for students which are planned cooperatively by 
the principalt teachers* and parents at each school slte% 
These monies are not available for other purposes and are - 
specifically protected from some employee negotiation uses. 

Programs .for non- and limited-English speaking students 
are funded and regulated through a consolidated program 
application process consistent with the school site prognp 
planning requiremeht established for, school lDq;>rovement 
fimding. 

To review from a programmatic point of view* there are 
three funding concepts: 

1) Base resources equally available to all students. 

2) School Program Improvement resources available to 
districts and schools which choose to conduct pro- 
gram planning^ implementationt atii evaluation 
efforts vithlli the requirements set by the State 
Board of Education and a program framework adopted 
by the Local Board of Education. 

3) Categorical funding for non- and limited-English 
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•ptikiiig ttudtntst educationally disadvantaged etu-' 
detttji, rad handlcai»ped students eligible for funding 
ood«^ the California Special E4ucation Master Plan. 

Area though the Schoo^ Iiq»roveaent and categorical 
funds for category three vere protecrted from collective 
tegalnlat for salaries and fringe benefits » ve had to de« 
^y^^^^ a msf to piKotect then frM other negotiated purposes 
^ eo«h as reduction of clasa slse. Keep in mind that the 
rekotflTces reqpilred to fully fuiul School lavrovenent for 
•very elenentary and secondary school in California totals 
$350 alUlon. ^ 

In California if you vent to reduce class size by one» 
It costs ^Od alllion. If you want to reduce class sice by 
fivsp it costs $750 aillion. Nov the extra monies allocated 
to neet the dcmsnds of the nev legislation are less than 
$750 alllion. So you see, if you used every bit of money 
and simply reduced class size, you would be reducing class* 
load by less then five students in each class* So, vhile 
it appears to be a lot of money, there is not much there 
coi|>aratively speaking. But in the collective bargaining 
sense end in the governance sense » what ve tried to create 
was a halance between the interests of collective bargaining 
ill a centralized sense, (which is the iiiterest of the teach«- 
mrs in terms of salaries, benefits, etc.) and the interests 
of teachers in a decentralized sense (that is, participation 
In decisions about programs at the school site level). So, 
at the school site level, we tried to create a relationship 

tST teachers , and~prlfLclpal8 so that the resources 
could be addressed directly to students* needs. This ui- ^ 
lored the programs to students* needs and allowed the con*- 
aumer to be part of the process. 

One of the major issues we are facing in California is 
the mytholbgy of local control. I think that as you disieuss 
the proficiency standard issue, you will discuss It in the 
sense of ^'Should it be a single state standard?" or ^'Should 
It be applied district by district?" and *%nio makes that 
decision?" Exactly the same question came up about legis- 
lation on School Improvement, and School Improvement is a 
achool-by-school decision. 
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Historically speakings the policy structure in Cali- 
fornia education was a directive structure from the top 
down* It was a prescriptive code» and local districts 
could do only those things specifically provided for In 
statute. It was a directive system. When you analyze 
the directive system you find (if you are honest with your- 
self) that it has very severe weaknesses , because power be- 
cones enforcement of the directive. By definition, thai;, 
means that whatever is established or prescribed is minimum. 
There is yery limited power in the directive system, but it 
carries the mythology of power. What really exists are 
local prerogatives. ^ 

Qixt ^ew school finance package was enacted so that 
districts would get monies to distribute to their schools 
on a phase-*in basis for the purpose of improving the program 
Tber' school board, as an illustration, could allocate that 
money to the schools; the schools could develop a plan; they 
could submit the plan; the local board could approve the 
plan and then the school would receive the monies to imple- 
ment the plan. We found that we had to help our local* ' 
school people understand the power of this kind of system 
to change governance and administration. The first thing 
we had to help local school and lay persons to understand 
was that proficiency standards, by definition, are an abso- 
lute minimum standard. Whatever the schoqls addressjed, they 
had to address it as a minimum concept. If they did not, 
they would be mldleading themselves and the public. Very 
quickly we also discovered that the public does not under*- 
stand the word "proficiency." Proficiency in a lay con- 
notation suggests that you can do something well, so it was 
mislteding to the public. The moment the proficiency stan- 
dards were beginning to be discussed earnestly, the public* s 
response was, "My^God, is that all you expect?" So we had 
to help people understand that the proficiency standard con- 
cept was a minimum standard and that they had to establish 
their own standards, district by district. We suggested a 
two-step process: (1) adopt proficiency standards and (2) 
consider establishing criteria for excellence and explore 
how they can be used to influence program standards which 
far exceed minimum standards. 

To illustrate, assume that one strand might be math- 
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«Mltlc•^ vhttn you Mtabllsh the proficiency standard at 
tha alniwai lavelt wby don't yipu consider establishing with** 
la your spiral curricultoi of aathematlcs those performance 
aavpaetaneles which you have for your college^-bound students » 
so that if in fact the college-bound student can aeet^ those 
axpeetaneiast he or she has a 99 percent chance of passing 
the collage entrance examination? 

. By doing that 9 you have a way of comunicatlng your 
Mlnlaii standards and your excellence standards to your 
toMunlty* California lav does not require the second 
phase. The law requires only minimum standards. 

|knr» let me get back to the relationship between the 
issues of proficiency standards and school inq>rovement • We 
hsve sidd to the suf^rlntendent and local boards » "Sure, 
have your ^nlniimip proficiency standards. But on a school* 
hy^chool basis t establish the criteria for approving that 
school plan and for judgii^ the effectiveness of that school 
plan based on the status of the school/* This represents a 
decentralized governance process /""so you have to have decen-* 
tralised managemeht. The reason we say %se difference cri- 
teria" is the following: You may have a school that has 
been in a categorical program for a period of 3 or 4 years 
and thitt school ought to be farther along than the school 
that is receiving categorical program resources for the very 
first time. The differences among school populations snd 
program status requires a recognition of those differences* 
In order to be fair with people beyond the minimun standard » 
the proficiency standard » ve believe that it is fair to use 
different criteria » because different schools are in differ- 
ent postures t In a different place. Historically ve hav^e 
said sameness is fairness. jHe are having to turn that around 
^and say difference and uniqueness is the issue beyond the 
yiti^—tiii standard. If you are willing to begin to use seme 
new adainistratlve techniques and new management tools » and 
if you pan in fact get Into those i schools and evaluate them^ 
then yourhat^e a stronger power ^ the po^er, of influence. Tou' 
use you^ m-fn-imimi Standard^ first simply for compliance; then 
you can use program quality control methods for Influencing 
the quality of that educational process beyond the minimum. 
That is the reason we have, focused on the relationship be- 
tween proficiency standards and School Inqprovement • 
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Hmtf to turn to tho legal Isaues of minimum standards » 
«• ara concarnad about two ispeclf Ic Issues* One is the 
issue of tasting and the other is the content and context 
of inatruction. In taating» «a are concerned that those 
proficiency standards being taught are being tested in the 
a«Mi emtaxt* The aecond concern is from an instructional 
point of view. Do those people in the daaaroom actually 
match their inatructional proceaa to the context of the 
proficiancy atandarda? that requirea aome ^monitoring. Our 
California law reqiiires articulation of proficiency 
ataiidarda between elementary dl^tripts and high school dis- 
trict%« Tou may be aware that we have" three different dis* 
tricta in California: a unified district^ K-12; an elemen- 
tary district » K-8; and the high school districts » 9-12« 
If the proficiancy standards are not articulated » which 
diatrict la responsible? Th^t is a major legal issue* For 
some dietricta a good case can be made that tlhey are working 
diligently at both developing the standards and the context 
of instruction which matches the standards^ As long as the 
diatrict can show good faith it will be quite helpful in the 
courts* 

In California we are vulnerable on the following: 

1) Are the tests administered uniformly In all 
schools within each district both In the sense 

' of time and procedures? 

2) Do all schools within each district have a uniform 
process for parent-*8tudent consultation? 

3) Following the consultation » does the required 
"individual program" and classroom instructional 
program match the context of the proficiency 
standards? 

Two additional legal problems can be identified where 
districts may leave themselves vulnerable to civil suit: 

' 1) If the district does not pay attention tQ the uni- 
formity of due process » one principal could give 
the test in Grade Four and initiate remedial in- 
struction while another principal might give the 
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ttft during $ht 5th tenth of Grmde Six, leaving 
^ InAde^iate tlap for r«Mdlttlon. I believe thev 
^ ' 7 parent jcan make a majpr caae for unequal ^tx:eataent 
and jjustlf y a rulliig in favor of the child based on 
the equal protection clause of the constitution. 

2) Because of the relationship between the context of 
the test Itett and the context of instruction; it is 
essential that the diatrlct use a dassrooa yi^nlto- 
ring procedure to docunent that the Instructional 
prograai as planned vas presented, in iuch a vay as 
to assure that the context of Instruction matched 
the test context of the proficiency standards. ] 
Failure to do so may lead to a dvi}, suit charging 
'negligence based upon the fairness principle, i.e., 
testing.imd potentially denying indivioiual rights 
baaed upon things that were never taught. 

At the state level we created one heck of a -problem 
with the school improvement bill. The proficiency stan- 
dards in California are«^to apply i to all schools without 
regard to additional moni^es. An4 in California as in other 
states, most of our school people^ have been conditioned to 
believe that unless there are additional monies flowing to 
address the needs of disadvantaged ^kids, you are really not 
legally vulnerable for not addressing those needs. That is 
no longer true. 

Haybe I can illustrate one impact that School Improve- 
ment may have. Assume that you are the Superintendent of an ' 
elementary school district. Suppose new School Improvement 
monies become available ir your district for some of your 
erementary schools. Because of these new monies several 
things may happen to you and your district: 

1) Many of your school principals will get far more 
information about proficiency standard issues as 
well as other state requirements because of their 
orientation about **School Improveinent** requirements. 

2) These principals will get staff training from state 
staff who provide extensive training to those school 
staffs developing new **School Iviprovement** programs. 
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Thmwm principals are very attentive because of the 
fooia on their school and they are anxious to get 
. 'on with It. ' 

3) Other principals ybS are Identified to enter the 
**School BqproveMnt*^ prograa tvo to three years in 
the future My be less vigilant about all require- 
ments Including ^ the prof Idency standard require- 
ttints. ' 

If this occurs and If the district sixers from reason-* 
ably uniform administrative requirements » even If acciden- 
tally/ t believe the local superintendent and the local 
board sMsbers are vulnerable to civil suit on the grounds 
of negligence » maybe even syst^tlc managerial discrimina- 
tion. If proven» depending on the grounds » a court ruling 
aight include puhltlve damanges* ^ 

These circumstances and a resultant case can be far 
•ore profound vlth regard to t)ie non- and ^limited-English 
speaking students. 

For example »^ because of the nature of the, additional 
compensatory or school improvement mohies you receives you 
may meet the conpensatqry funding requirements by illus- 
tratihg* how you are dealing with the* non- and„ limited-Eng- 
lish speaking youngsters in your school. Once the youngster 
is identified » for Instance^ at Grade Four as^a nou- or. 
limited-English speaking young;ster9 you give the test at ' 
Grade Five. The youngster does^not meet the proficiency 
standards. You go ahead and set up an individual instruc- 
tional program including Instruction in a language the 
youngster can understand. Now, id^ether or not the youngster 
pvsmes the proficiency at Grade Six is not the issue. The^ 
issue is that you have done everything reasonable to help 
the youngster. Sut» in another case, let us say that you 
were fully aware in Grade Four that the youngster was limited-* 
or non-English speakings but you did not have an individual 
program for that youngster. You tested^him at Grade Flve» 
but you still did not have an individual program to meet 
ihe state law for proficiency. All of a suuwcn the student 
is in sixth grade and none of the mandates of Law have been 
'net* Because this school dldn^t receive state categorical 
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fiiadSt it dlte*t jd«v«lop» subeUt* or have approved a achool 
plaft* I aufasit to you ttiat» pot only the principal » but 
board Mribera., and the auperlntendent are personally liable 
for diatM on the baala of unequal educational opportunity 
Md all of the la^cta related thereto, tt l8>y Judgment 
that proficiency la a train that la rolling very f aot and 
it la «y Judfpent that ve do not have the "coprouta" that 
-ve need to have. In the Peter Doe ault in San Frandaco 
for^edttcati<»^l aalpractlce» the court pointed out that» * 
In «a historical sense t sai^tory >educatlon was masif . 
iiaaoe not an individual person's right. No longer is this 
tw^ in mf judgment. !ton not only do we have to lay out 
,aini»m standards for education » but we also have to be 
able to Msure the courts that the youngster has been ex- 
posed to due process to be able to acquire the educationiil 
proficiencies. With both Title VI and Lau , the federal 
govemnent is saying that indeed* this type of education is 
an iiklividual right. I darejiay California will probably 
be the first st;ate to go through one of ^hese lawsuits » 
which Vill clearly establish that vulnerat>ility is not as 
vngue as it used to be. . I suboftit again that the reason 
that is true in California is because of the specifics in 
the law regarding how school people will treat the child. 
In some areas I understand that the onus is solely upon 
the student, but in California that is not true. The onus 
is upon the system, to demonstrate that it did everything 
reasonable- to help the student achieve proficiency. If 
It can do that, I think a school district can successfully 
defend Itself against malpractice. But if it CMnot, I 
think the school district is extremely vulnerable to find- 
ings of neglect if not malpractice. 
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FLORIDA'S PROGRAM IN MINIMUM COMPETENCY TESTING 



Ken Locwe 

, I am happy to be participating with you In these dls- 
cuaalons on this very important topic of Competency 
Baaad Education. 

Florida ha^ been deeply Involved In educational ac* 
countablllty and minimum competency testing. I would 
like to describe what Florida has been doing and is do- 
log nov, and how it evolved into what it is today. Those 
of you whose competency based testing program Is still 
in the formative stages of development .may be inter- 
ested in some of the changes we*have made. Xwill be 
discuasing how the Florida Department of Education 
responded to mandates and how the program was imple- 
mented. I will also talk about some of the outcomes 
or consequences of our program in Florida, about some 
tilings that happened which surprised us. 

The mos t'^cont rover slal part of the program, the 
part which received the most interest inside, as well 
as outside the state, is the functional literacy test. 
This year the functional, literacy test is part of the 
graduation requirement for all juniors. They must pass 
it by the time they finish senior year to get a diplo' 
ma. 'If they dop*t pass, they wil^ receive a certificate 
of attendance only. 

the Florida program that we have now began a nuiTiber 

of years ago. Some of the forerunners appeared in 1968. 

In that year there was a mandate by the legislature to 

the Commissioner of Education to focus on constructive 

educational change. It was a vague and broad mandate, 

but it was a request to look at new mechanisms, new 

ways to Improve education in Florida. The Commi/ssloner 

of Education presented a list of principles of education 

to the State Board of Education, and they approved the 

list. Two of thei^e principles have a direct bearing on 

Florida's current competency assessment program. One 

principle was that a set of educational objectives for 

the State of Florida should be established. The other 

principle was that there should be a minimum standard of 

performance for these objectives. The adoption of these 
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ntultad in schools In Florida focusing on behavldral . 
oiAeoimi« I can ralate to thit personally. I vas In 
a claaaroo« at tkat tlM» taachlng science In Junior high. 
Paraonnal fro« the district office cttie out and used a 
fllMtrip to teach hoir to write behavioral objec- 
tivmm^mai hov to smisure tne out cone of 'our teaching 
efforts. Tou may have gone through somethljig slmllat* 
la your state. We were focusing then on behavioral 
objactlvaa and trying to describe our goals In behaviour- 
al tarM» and In a way that we could seasure. For the 
nett few years these objectives were developed by 
schools and schodl districts. There was a contract 
for uriversltles and others to collect these objectives 
fron the districts, to catalog them, and td codify them. 
This lave us a bookshelf full of objectives, very spec- 
ific objectives, about what could be taught In physical 
education or hone economics, or math, or any other 
academic subject. 

In 1971 the next step was the first Educational Account* 
ability Act, which had as Its purpose to test for the obtain* 
mtat of educational objectiyes. These were some of the ssme 
objectives that we had been talking about. The very first 
time we had an assessment, we tried to measure about 175 
objectives or more per grade level. That is, a lot of mea- 
sureaient, and of course it could not be accomplished with 
any one student without monopolizing a major part of the 
student's school life% So, instead, we did multjU>le matrix 
aaspllng. We sampled items and we sampled students, and 
recoibed the results as a public 4^eport card. We did this 
on a sample that was only representative of the district and 
the state. (Since our school district boundaries are the 
sand as our county boundaries our dist^ricL tend to be 
geographically larger than districts in other states.) 

In 197A another Educational Accountability Act was 
amended. Its purpose was to identify the primary objectives 
for neasurenent and to identify those that were most iiDqK>r- 
tant. We began by testing second and fourth grades^ and 
l^ter mcived to include ithird and sixth gtades. We moved ^ 
to sample testing, but we still issued something like a 
public report card on the student data, school data, die- 
trftt data an^ statewide data, .based on the objectives. 
We tesjbed every student so we could report on every stu** 
dent. ' Still, there were no direct implications for any 
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The 1976 regular session of* the legislature passed 
ttti^tlier Educetipnal Accountability Act. I believe this to 
be a rather ccoq^rehenslve educational act. Some of the 
proirlelcma of the act are as follows: There was an early 
jtiSCv p rogra«# Students could exit the high school program 
terlier tlian the usual age of 16~ir^ey could demonstrate ' 
proflctencjr on a te^. ^ We implemented this and are now 
allowing atudrats to exit the high school program through 
deEK^ftftrating |>roflclency on the General Educational De- * 
yalopment exam. 

Another provision of the 1976 Educational Accountabil- 
ity Act wis that subject area exams were to be developed 
for al]^ subjects that are part of the school curriculum and 
part of the graduation requirements. It is^^smewfaat like 
the 4>rogram9 the College Lcjvel Examination Program 
where you can receive credit foi^ college courses by demon- 
strating proficiency in the course rather than studying 
through the course and^ taking a final. We have a program 
like the CLEP program, but at the secondary level. 

The 1976 act specified different testing at Grades 
Three» Five, Bight and 11. It specified two different kinds 
of tests: a basic skills test, which is synonymous to a 
school skills test» and a functional literacy test» which 
is more like a life skills test. The functional literacy 
test Is only administered at Grade 11; the basic skills 
test is administered at all four of those grade levels — 
three, five, eight and 11. Another important feature of 
the 1976 Accountability Act is that it specified conse- 
quences of this testing program* The basic skills portion 
was necessary for promotion from grade to grade. If the 
student did not pass all of the major objectives on the 
basic skills test at any grade, the district was to reme- 
diate those deficiencies and certify that the student did 
then have the skills. The functional literacy test was a 
necessary prerequisite for a diploma. If the student did 
not pass the test, he was giVen remedial instruction by 
the district and took the test again. If the student did 
not. pass the test after the third or fourth time, he was 
eligible only for a certificate of attendance. It is very 
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t «l«tr tkmt tiMi li«JjilatUM did not Intend for this cer* 
'k tlficat* to bo oc|ttiVAl«nt to a dlplona. * It was only to 
tr eortifjr that tha atudant had attended achool for 12 or 13 

liOt na explain fi|rther the difference between the 
:ihmi» akiUa aMMMMSt and the functional literacy teat. 
/jfaiCTfiiWMil literacy la only' applied to Otade 11 and fub- 
^^^'- " t afBOt yaara forjdioae nho fail to paaa the flrat ti»e;> 
thm baaic aUlla teat la admlniatered to fltradea three » 
five, Hj^tft and 11. The baaic akilla teat ia a atraight* 
forward teat. that you night uae aa an achieveaent teat or 
la any kind of a atatevide aaaeaaaent program; vhereaa, 
the ffEmctlooal'llteraipy teat appliea these baaic akilla to 
^ feallatic aituatlona» aituationa that nay be faced in life. 
jAie Qonaequmcea are very different. With the basic akilla 
^"teaty the diatrict ia responsible for resnediation and cer* 
tiflcatlon; vlth the functional literacy test» the atudent 
auat paaa the state test. The district must remediate » and 
the atate is the only agency vhldh can certify successful 
coflQ>letion. 

The laat aapect of the 1976 Accountability Act is that 
the Coodasioner is to identify deficient school programs--^ 
thoae achool prograaa which are performing Inadequately 
compared to other school programs in the state. Aft^r iden** 
tification» the Commissioner is to try to identify the 
cauaeii of those deficiencies axfi to cure those ills. This 
ahowa even in the, 1976 act itself that there was attention 
given to doing something about the deficiencies, not Just 
identifying them and making some hurdle that the student: 
could not go over. 

Before the 1976 act with its provisions for retention 
waa actually implemented in the classroom, another funding 
^ act waa passed. This is the Compenaatbry Education Act of 
1977 which provides funds for each district based on its 
demonstrated need in the skills that were measured, whether 
it be the basic skills or the functional literacy teat. 
The firat year $10 million was allocated to this pr9gram. 
This is expected to i,ncrease by about 250 percent in the 
next legialative session. These monies are allocated on 
/need. The only provision for their receipt is that the 
^fvmka be applied fairly and uniformly. That is, all students 
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with slailar dff Icisncles nrast be eligible for prograna 
funded under, tihle met. The funds inust be applied to the 
learning -situation 9 and cannot be used for overhead or ad«- 
Minlatrntlve expenses. 

To reciq> What I have said, ve started out in Florida 
by ;»MSttrlng aany skills » and ve then narrowed that down to 
looking at' asieatial skUls or the nost lst)ortant skills » 
the akllls^hat are necessary to do the kind of tasks that 
ate re<|ulred at the next grade l^al. He have^^one on to 
^fl^-tfr the skills that ara important » or critical » in real 
li£a^^Jti^Jiad-at one time simply advertised or reported the 
Tfsuits as a kind of public report card on districts and 
the state, and nov there are direct consequences of this 
testing program for pupil promotion and graduation. 



I would like to clarify that the goal of the Florida 
program is to assure that all students learn Identified 
essential skdULls. These are skills that educators have 
validated as important . Classroom teachers and lay people 
have evaluated these skills. Our goal is not to withhold 
scmMtthingy or to retain someone in the same grade level. 
In dealing with the legislation » ve identified objectives, 
and we did not do this in a vacuum. We started with, the 
core of objectives that had been narrowed down from the 
work of many teachers, who spent many hours writing ob- 
jectives. We kept recirculating these objectives among 
educators, curriculum experts, ahd lay citizens to verify 
that they were the most important objectives. Those stu4y'" 
ing the objectives were also given the opportunity to sug- 
gest changes after we had gone through this process for 
quite some time. We then advertised these obj^ectlves as - 
the state objectives or the state standards. Of coi^rse 
there was not complete and absolute uniformity. We then 
chose those objectives, those skills, that had the qkost 
agreement. They are very basic skills, skilly that I think 
all of us agree must be in the school curriculum if any 
cognitive . development role is accomplished in the school 
program. We developed an amplification of these objectives 
We call that amplification "item specification." It pro- 
vides guidance in writing test items and puts limitations 
on the kinds of questions we ask. We have developed test 
items, for each of these objectives. 



Ite wumtm Mth» rMdlng and writing cospetency. tfe 
mUMmx% mod Mport cm tha .doMln level, nath, end we re- 
port et a general or broad objectlveLJLevel* which we call 
a ateaderd. For ttcgqileY-e^Btudard in nath could be 
^ewpotlng witTwhole nunbera/* We also report at a finer 
level, which we xall the aklll level, which Is a nore 
narrow objeetlve under thla broader atandard. The stan- 
dard I ivmt reed wee ^'cM^te with whole nuabera.** Two 
ekUla for the tblrd grede under that standard could be: 

o (1) add two digit whole numbers without regrouping; 
and 

(2)^ subtract two digit whole numbers without re- 
grouping. 

Theme would be two skills that measure that staxKiard in < 
that domain. Then we have a series of items measuring each 
of the ekilla, with four qr five items under each of the 
skille. He report at the student level, classroom level, 
school district level, and state level. He report at these 
levels for each foil, each item, each skill and each stan- 
dard. 

I am now going to describe some of the anticipated 
and some unanticipated results of Florida *s Competency 
testing for Graduation (functional literacy testing). 
There was a high failure rate. We expected a fairly high 
failure rate» "but it was higher than expected. The state 
average failure rate was 36 percent. In the highest scor* 
log district, 25 percent of the students failed. In the 
lowest scoring district, 70 percent failed. The failure 
rate was disproportionately higher for minorities than for 
whites. 



The failure rate, and the disproportionate failure 
rate, have surfaced rumors of threatene'd law suits over 
diplomas not granted to students who fall. This is only 
rumor at this time, however. There are also rumors of 
legislation to be introduced which would delay the Imple- 
mentation of the law for one or more additional years. 
The popular sentiment among the citizens seems to be that 
we should not change the Implementation time. 

He did not expect the amount of support the functional 
literacy test would receive in Florida. The news media 
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mxm qaltt suppartlve, and so were parents and even inany> 
stttdidts. School officials consiented on an liqiroveinen^ In 
studut attiti^e and a aore positive learning situation for 
•Ipu^anta. This Inproved attitude vas witnessed before and 
durins the. tasting for all the^students, and after testing 
for those who failed a portion of the test. Special educa- 
tion tsiUlatll wtre concerned about thj»s testing program » 
and tha rtquircMnt that special education studenta needed 
to paaa the teat In order to graduate. 

' There are a nuniber of policy Implications .hat have 
surfaced. Somf of these ^are as. follows: 

1. Dealing with exceptional students. There 
Is interest In making special provisions 
for. special education students. One pos- 
sibility Is to have special education stann 
dards and a special diploma for those vho 
pass those special education standards. 

2. Providing help for those who fail. The 
legislature has already moved toward help- 

> ing students who failed by providing a 
special compensatory education fund to 
identify and label students as deficient » 
^ and doing nothing to correct the deficiency^ 
is» in my opinion » immoral and unethical. 

3^^ Treating causes rather than symptoms. We 
t need to do the research necessary to pre- 
vent these deficiencies^ rather than try- 
ing to overcome them after the problems 
become great. 
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THE CONSUMER'S VIEW OF EDUCATION : 

UEIHSLATIVE CONOERNS FOR EDUCATIONAL ACCOUNTABILITY 

It ^ftT wonderful to be here with you and share the 
outbimit t^f enthuslaam that la concomitant with suddenly 
rediscovering that the wheel is round. InVne educa- 
tional worli^ we frequently rediscover those things that 
we have all believed in for many years. We then can take 
note of the fact that history does have a tendency to 
repeat itself. ^^t- 

Lately» the new product we are touting is that which 
"dtols with Competency Based Education. It was ^s if 
somehow all those who have labored so long in the vine- 
yards, of education and have suffered through those many 
years in the classroom ha^ never been concerned with 
the competency of students;^. It was as if suddenly we 
had discovered the Rosetta stone: the key that un- 
loclcs the mysteries to the problems that plague society. 
How can this happen? How can an old product be ^resold 
In such a fabulous new form? 

There are a number of systems by which we in this 
society sell the old« You all know how old cars are 
made to look new: they are given a new paint job^ ^ ' 
and the interior is cleaned and polished. Of course » 
people will buy the car» even though it maynot take 
them very far, because it gives them the sensation of 
a new car. 

S'^milarly, the ultimate in sensation has been tried 
in ToroutOy where they are encouraging people to uti- 
lize air transportation to travel to wonderfully exotic 
places in America, like California, by simulating the 
experience of an airplane, complete with cocktails. 
In-flight movies, and slight ai^ turbulences. The 
prospective travelers spend foiir hours, as though 
they had traveled to San Francisco, but in fact they 
do not move. This is the ultimate educational trip of 
all times — to spend four hours in a simulated expeTlence 
and in reality experience no change. 
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ttoiTt to repeat my original question: Why this sud- 
dan IntarMt in Coapetency Based Education? One of the 
alsple reasons, of course; might be that everyone has 
^•^mt^viry bored with the Issue of educational finance. 
It bad^^kfach^Jtlie point where people were tired of 
talking tto^ educational finance, and as they grew 
more tired the reptfrts^on educational finance multl- 
p^lfd in tlie natlon^^de proliferation of documents on 
the^aCudiaa of the reflnaiiplng 6j[ pt^lic etfue:ation. n 

The school librarians were saying they were bored 
with the issue of school finance because nobody was 
looking at th^ir materials on the subject. The pixb- 
lishers were always glad to reproduce the tables on 
school finance, and the tables always had to be updated. 
But one^ of the main reasons the issue faded was that 
you couldn't sell school financing any more becauise it 
had already been studied to death. But because of the 
circular pattern of things, the issue will never die 
but will revive itself, which is what has happened with 
Competency Based Education. CBE is a revival of some- 
thing old, but it is in a new form. 

Another reason why CBE has emerged as an issue is 
because the federal government has money to spend, and 
people always like to find ways to spend federal dollars. 
If the federal government were^to be very clear about 
how to spend federal dollars in ways that would be 
most purposeful to the achievement of educational re- 
sults in accord with what the public wants, th^n it 
would be too simple. To do anything directly on the 
federal level is much too simple. You must do things 
Indirectly, and indirectly means that first we have to 
fund studies to fund programs, so that people can study 
the studies of the programs, and then study the programs 
of the studies. 

Additionally, when school enrollment was dropping, 
we had a great abundance of professional educators who 
needed Jobs. So we have devised a means of a guaranteed 
minlmim annual wage for professional educators by re- 
discovering Competency Based Education.** Because 
Competency Based Education is such an exciting new thing. 
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the Uueation ComImIod of the States has picked up CBE 
aa motlBkmt arm of tbalr furw 'Wlea." In their bulle«- 
eiA Cli^ haadllM vorkshopa on CBE: '^Regional Mlninal 
CoBpataney Ifork SSiopa Begin in I^te Septesnber.'* Other 
haidUnaa taXl you: ^re than 70 Legislative Bills 
Introduca| in 1977. 

^ -fivfttty lagialatlve bills aouiula exciting. Al- 
VMdy yoo bagln to feel you should go out and intro- 
duce your own bill. Legislators begin to see that this 
la whattlii public wants. But again I feel this has 
all been devised by the education coinmunlty to secure 
Mploynent for fellow educators. 

How » to quote an author;|.tatlVe definition^ Compe- 
tency Baaed Education is a *Mata-based» adaptive » 
performance-oriented set of Integrated processes that 
facilitate ». measure 9 record, and certify^ within the 
context of flexible time parameters that demonstration 
"of known » explicitly stated » and agreed-upotf learning 
outcomes that reflect successful, functioning in life 
roles/' This Is the kind of Jargon that malces an old 
idea sound new. Restaurants have done this for years. 
Once the menu said simply '*duck** and then it was '^orange 
duck'* and then it became "canard a 1' orange ." You 
know they can take the same recipe and give_lt a dif- 
ferent name and people try it. 

Now we note that people are often saying they are 
concerned because children cannot read. Rudolph Lesh 
over 20 years ago was talking about the same thing: 
'"why Johnny can't read." Every few years we go through 
a new phase. When the Russians launched Sputnik in 
1957 » everybody said we have to emphasize science. 
Similarly » when we found out that children were learn- 
ing a second language in other countries^ we decided 
we had to emphasize second langr ^s. Then we decided 
there neede4 to be programs to aa^. ^ss the problems of 
the underprivileged youth of the cities* to give them 
the opportunity to secure the educational objectives 
that were already obtained by the middle class youth. 
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itittlMir m Mdf program is aimed at Inner^clty youth 
we ittefaaatd raadlng ^lllty, its begLlimliig Is always 
ipi^y tifiralded. But, conversely, the end of these 
Ifioi^dm ia oever announced* In ny younger days as a 
ti^flatljjyt Z nould say, "I want to know what progr^ 
you him 'done away with." I va^s told that all educa- 
{tional prbgraM were successful. Results had been c 
|piled"-«sciM of the moat Irrelevant data the world ha 
i amor lomm-^y educational departmjents to testify to 
the jpchlevemiwts of the average bo^ at the age of save 
In a^y Whool district of that state. In the State of 
Michlgany we have coaq»lled data of retrievable educa* 
tidnal information that, makes a data bank on toybody*8 
personal income look insignificant. We keep teachers 
busy^day after day compiling statistics and turtiing 
in reports so that we can have information, because 
somewhere in some distant future there- will be a policyr 
maker who will want to know some item of information 
about the elementary schools, and we have to be able to 
give that policy maker an answer. 

Mow, we also have the problem of what the public 
thinks. Educators want to think that the great con- 
cern on the part of the public la that their children 
cannot read. Of course, that is very oversimplified. 
We have known for years that people are not reading as 
much because they are Watching television. Now, we have 
known that is going to have an impact on reading be- 
cause we do not have ap literate a society as before. 
I occasionally listen to the dialogue that goes on On 
television* and I am amazed at how horrible it is, how 
dull it is, and how ungrammatical it is. We have 
created "ungrammar" as the popular form of expression. 

Now, the public may or may not be concerned about 
this, but the public is very much concerned about how 
children respect adults in school, how children relate 
to their neighbors on the street. In fact, if children 
had given the proper respect to their peers, their 
elders, and their teachers, the public in all proba- 
bility would have never become concerned with education. 
As many principals have long known, their chief objec- 
tive has been to avoid trouble and keep things quiet. 
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If the kld« kept q^let» everybody was happy. The public 
*' r ims pr6bably nore poncerned with teaching chll^en 
cltlseoehlp than with teaching them grammar. 

In Competency Baaed Education we deal with a very 
^ specific type of skill development. Most of the public 
generally thinks that when we talk about CBE we are talk- 
ing about basic skills » as if there w^re something 
magical in the achievement score on a test. This pre- 
Occupation, of course , redirects interest to a side issue, 
which In the final analysis will turn out to be quite 
Irrelevant. 

There Is a myth that school can do everything and 
that teachers can reshape children in their own image, 
as nan was created in the image of the Lord. Accord- 
ing to the myth, children are very docile, willing, 
submissive, moldable persons who, when exposed to the 
teacher and the creative enterprise of the educational 
establishment, are somehow molded as in that popular 
play of the 1940*8, "The Com ifr. Green." It is always ' 
held that the success person is on&' who is able to 
reshape, redirect, and reinstitute those positive 
values ^hat are so basic to the successful performance 
of adult societal roles. This^ Is what a teacher does. 
But in this whole process of Competency Based Education, 
we have completely forgotten the teacher. 

Now I, ^according to Commissioner Boyer, the Office 

of Education has been told that a major reason for its ^ 

lack of success with innovations is quite simple. Class- 
room teachers were not involved in the planning: they^^ 
did not understand What was expected of them, aitd'^they 
were not provided with proper inser^ice preparation. 
.That is a conclusion that they slip In very quietly: 
- lack'^bf success w^.th innovation. This society is spend- 
ing all this money to make a big difference, and in 
education we are not better off today than we were 10 
years ago. Of course, when we are not successful we 
must spend more money to evaluate our eff ^rts. We 
have created a whole generation of people whose Jobs 
are to evaluate. So, after all of this they have found 
out that the problem apparently was the lack of teacher 
involvement — the teacher was not included in^the 
planning process. - ^ 
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Of courM» Competency Based Education Is not a nbove- 
mmat that «Mmat«« from teacher concerns. As you well 
know taachora have been the last people to be heard from. 
Likwisey teachers ^are the firsts to complain because 
ttaOM people vho are on the production end of things 
ara tired of program after prograun that, promises no 
change bat only offers them an additional way to tell 
tham nhat they already know. After all* what have , 
t— chsra bean doing for years? In my own state » the 
itate auperintei^ent of schools has sHd that "the 
taat program implorented in * 78-79 wouldh provide the 
Detroit public schools* teaching and guidance ^staff with 
neceaaary information^^on a piipll^s academic progress." 
This of course suggests that the grading program has no 
relationship to progress; We do not believe the grades 
anymore. 'Ve have to have objective measurements. 

The discovery of Competency Based Education is not 
something » as I said, that Is new this year. Over 35 
years ago we had developed a general educational devel* 
opment test» which was a coiq)etency ^test for older 
ybutb and adults- so that they would receive a tilgh school 
equivalency degree^ You recall that» those of you vho 
^are of my generation. So we have had that test around 
tor a long tfme. So why are they making something new 
hWe? 

XMlchlgan* by the way» is considered one of the 
leading states in CBE because back in 1969 said we 
shouldN^ve accountability in education. I did not 
know whe^ I said it that people were going to inter-o 
pret it to mean that we shotild start hiring professionals 
at the state level to arrange for the contractual rela- 
tionship with other professionals at other levels to , 
engage in the process of deciphering and disseminating 
an examination that will be used to validate subse- 
quent examin^ations against the results of each sub- 
sequent examination, against which it will be measured 
to determine whether or not the first examination was 
as valid as the fifth examination after you have already 
determined the validity of the first three examinations! 

In Michigan we began with a staff of three profes- 
sionals. Then in 1970 we went to a staff of five and 
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« half* Then in *72 we added another professional, and 
then in 1973 three isore were added. So now we have 
expanded from three to 13. Ot course, that is nothing 
Cd«|>ared to where they want to go. In Michigan we are 
doing a fairly good job, according to the superinten- 
dent » because that is the only kind of Job you will hear 
the superintendent tell us we have done. 

On the national level there are a lot of people in 
Hasbington who are supposedly interested in Competency 
Based Education. Of course. Congress is. not going to 
pass laws abdfut Minimum Competency Based Education, be- 
cause the next thing you know, someone will say that 
Congressron ought to take the test and that would be 
outrageous. I have always believed the principle that 
we as adults make kids do what we do not want to do our- 
selves. We can make the kids balance a checkbook; we 
do not have to balance our own. Some of the kids may^. 
not ever have a checkbook in their lives, but we still 
want them to learn how to balance one. We expect kids 
to do a lot because kids do not have a voice in the 
educational process. 

Years ago I was a teacher too, and I was involved 
in schooli3 that were a part of experimental programs. 
In order to receive fund^ for any program, you have to 
hire a person to run the program. Likewise, none of the 
money can be used to enhance existing programs to which 
the school is currently committed. What this means is 
that here I was in my classroom with a blackboard that 
was so worn down that you could not write on it with 
a piece of chalk. All I ever ^ said was, "All Vd L±ke 
would be a new blackboard." But you can*t take any of 
the money and buy a blackboard with it. You can spend 
the money, but you cannot put it onto the regular teach- 
ing structure of the school, because money for those 
improvements comes out of another .program, and you 
cannot ask the program. 

Another headline I would like to share with you is 
something our superintendent said: "Proficiency tests 
may end assembly line education." That has got to be 
the second biggest lie I have seen put before the 
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public MXt to Joseph Goebbels. It will do the opposite. 
It vlll begin eeeeiAiIy line education. 

Ifo thltdc that the process of education ought to be 
fttDdaantal to what we spend our dollars on. But 
Congress wants to have a role in deing things of this 
kiiid» Education always belonged tir^he states, but 
C^Bgresa is not satisfied in the sliq>le way of doing 
tblatsi whieh would say, ''He want to give out $2 
billion or $3 billion. We will divide it up and give it 
^to the states where the educational responsiblit^ is 
Identified and let them make one change — one change 
onl]r. Ws will* let them reduce the class size in every 
state by 20Z.'' 

How, the problem with anytKing as simple -^as reduc- 
tion of class sire is that it does not require a lot of 
professionals to supervise the distribution^of the money 
and to require the paper feedback that goes with the 
distribution. That** feedback helps professionals to be 
certain that the distribution is in accordance with 
the x^es and regulations promulgated by the respective 
department after determining the objective of £he 
particular act that was passed by the Congress So, 
if you do tk>t have those professionals built into the 
process, you cannot have a salable program. Tou have 
to prove that you are going to hire X nuid>er of pro- ^ 
fessionaijis to give out so^much money. 

I have had that experience in a number of other 
areas. It was once a Joke with another department. In 
order for us to give out $50 ,.000. we were going to have 
to hire for $100,000 the professionals to evaljuate the 
j>rogra]fiiis that -would be necessary for the distribution 
of the $50,000. Now, that has^ make you think for 
a iftinute. What ^re we paying our money for? If we are 
paying money for^he people to do all this evaluating, 
who is benefiting? What difference is it going to 
make to the kids? It is the same with Competency 
Based Education. ^ ^ 

^Eirst of all, CBE Is very sophisticated. A lot of 
people will be' required to take workshops. , Teachers 
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« and ediicfitors are going to iiave to study testing all 
over ag^ln, and they are going to have to study .statis- 
tlca all over again. They may not know statistics or 
taptlngy but at least they will have the chance ta study 
%hm under the auspices of grant^> ^Iso , CBE is too 
sophisticated for. parents to understand. All the 
^ parents are saying is, ••We want the kids to behave. We 
want the kids to know something when they finish school.' 
But that is not the way Competenc> Based Education is 
going to work. 

First of ally it Is going to be consumed by the 
bureaucracy* After about 5 years — after the bureau- 
cracy mulches CBE up, regurgitates it, chews up the cud 
all over again-*-then the educational community will • 
come up with the results: it does not work. Now, some- 
where I read something that said educatprs pretty well 
know what is going to happen with CBE now and five years 
from now. But according to this way of thinking, it 
Is all ri g >1^ ^ ^ ^raitflA If 1^ fl gftpd If'nming experience 
to go through the process of rediscovering what you 
know. So the educators all go back to school again, 
so that they can learn what they know ell over again, * 
but at least we are learning something. I would not be 
here in New Orleans if Competency Based Education 
were not an issue. 

A few weeks Ago I attended a retirement party for 
a woman who had been with the Departxqant of Education 
for 40 years. This woman was preseilted with a copy o^ 
the 1859 School Laws of Michigan^ " This book had illus- 
tratjLons of old schools and lipstructions on how to 
build schools. The book al^had a message from the 
superintendent of public^nstruction. And in that 
message he said that vdii can bring a horse to water but 
you can't make hlm^dHnk. You can tell all the chil- - 
dr«i that they Jja^re to go to school, but that does not 
n^n they arexgoing to learn anything. He said that all 
learning mju^t begin with the child's wanting to learn, 
the chij^^s motivation: the child is the key to the 
proems. He was talking to the teachers in 1859. 
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The teAchMB have to understand that the key factor 

in the indlvldiial's performance In school is the child's 
aotlvatlon; If the teacher can go In there and motivate 
that child t that child can and vllL learn. That Is 
%rhat ve oughC^ be concentrating on. 

Recently I read an article chat suggests thl^t Com- 
petency Based Education Is flaned in its understanding 
of the -essential characteristics of school operations, 
and therefore will not generallSr effectively im- 
plemented because CBE does not retete to how the 
schools are organized. The reasons given for this were: 
(1) even the most enthusiastic advocates of Competency 
Based Education programs make no claim to any fantas- 
txc new techniques for improving teaching or learning — 
Competency Based Education programs serve to reorganize 
school actlvlflest not to alter the fundamental pro- 
cesses of teaching and learning; and (2) for students » 
^the actual mobilization of those skills and energies ^ 
required for more effective pursuit of learning goals 
depends largely on whether individual students volun- 
tarily adopt^ fot them&elves the instructional goals to 
be achieved. They are saying the same thing that was 
said in 1859 by the superintendent. 

t 

This current article goes on to say, "...as instruc- 
tional opportunities __are expanded to support student 
-engagement In achievement of life-role based competen- 
cy goals 9 the school's ability to specify the criteria 
for competency demonstration and certification becomes 
increasingly difficult." All that means is that as the 
child begins to be self-motivated and starts learning 
the things that he wants to learn for his life goal^,,^^^^^^ 
it becomes more and more difficult tb standardize 
his learning into a specific set of learning oojectives. » 
So what have we accomplished? 

The article continues, "One obvious inference to* 
be drawn from this particular issue is that the entire 
basis of reporting student progress and reporting to 
parents will\need to change.** Maybe that is a part of 
the problem. We have given parents reports without giv- 
ing them an' honest accounting of what those reports mean. 
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When I was a teacher, I was not considered an easy 
teacher because I had standards even though I did not ^ 
have competdncy based exaifilnatlond. I remember havitig , 
a boy in the 11th grade who could not do anything very 
well. But he came to class, which was a very important < 
thing to do because attendance is a factor, and he was \ 
not impolite. That was the second very important ^ 
thing to do. He did one other thing — he would turn \ 
in something whenever a homework assignment was due, 
but all Jie would turn in Was something he would copy 
out of a book. He had done three very valid measure- 
ments for student performance: he attended school, 
he was polite, and he turned in copied work. But when 
it came time to evaluate him, all I could do was give 
him a very low grade. 

The parents came up to the school. I remember 
sitting in the principalis office. The principal opened 
up the boy* 8 general performance record and showed me 
that his language skills tested out between the 3rd 
and Ath grade level. The parents said their boy had 
never received less than a "B" grade for the two years 
he had been in high school. Now he comes in to Mr. 
Faxon^s class and gets low marks, so obviously some-^ 
-^hing has to be wrong with Mr. Faxon. 

I thought the assistant princxpal handled it very 
gently. She suggested that Mr. Faxon had very legiti- 
mate standards and expectations. She went on to sug- 
gest that although the boy apparently was doing his best, 
it was important neither to discourage him nor to lead 
him to believe that his past performance necessarily 
reflected the quality of his work. In saying this, 
she also did not mean to diminish his former teachers* 
evaluations. 

This was a key issue to me, for I felt it was true 
that many of my teaching colleagues did not uphold 
any standard that I could understand beyond that of 
attendance and politeness. I said, "We ought to have 
some standards," and everyone else said, "Don*t be 
silly." So I went ahead and did what I thought was 
right, which was to fail half my students. 
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The first thing I knew, the supervisor came to 
see ne. He aeld, ••Do you know, Mr. Faxon, that you 
have failed w6xe students here In your class than the 
coablned total of all other social studies teachers 
in the city?^* 

I said, ••That Is a disgrace to the other teachers. 
Do you seen to sav that the other teachers have passed 
all these students and I am the only one who Is looking 
.at these people a|iiid saying they can*t perform?" Of 
course, there was | no working with me. I was a bit of 
an obstreperous teacher, I must confess. I Just thought 
It was Important to have- standards. 

When we take a look at our kids today^ In the face 
of Competency Based Education, we find that more children 
are alienated than ever before. We find statistically 
higher rates of suicide among teenagers than ever 
before. We find higher rates of drug use than ever 
before. We find an alarming Increase In teenage 
pregnancy, well over anything we have ever known before. 
And what Is our response? Competency Based Education? 
The child should take a test and find out how he or 
she performs relative to any fictional child In that 
state. 

In Michigan we have a program where we do not mea- 
sure children: we measure the school. We measure the 
school districts. And what do we do It for? Because 
the Michigan Test Is the Michigan Test, and In 10 years 
we are going to have a compilation of results that will 
show what the Michigan Test could produce In 10 years. 
And what will we have achieved If at the end of' 10 
years children's performance on the Michigan Competency 
Based Reading Examination shows that they are reading at . 
the statistical level that was validated for the 7th 
grade^ level? Will that address Itself to suicided, 
drugs or pregnancy? Will It change the performance of 
children In the schools? What will It have achieved? 

I am not one to denigrate any sense of Innovation In 
education because I have been a supporter of much of 
what we have been promoting. Some things I think are 
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very iaportant* I happen to believe that the art pro- 
gram la an Inportant part of education and^ when that 
Ip cut back, tjtere Is a loss In the child's self-- 
colQcept because children can feel good^ by working In 
the arts. I have promoted In Michigan the Idea that 
Mrly elementary education Is where the greatest em- 
ptaaala ought to be placed, In splte^ of the fact that 
education in general has held out the highest standards 
for those who teach dn the secondary level* And I have 
^\ held out that In a time of declining enrollment, which 
V we are experiencing to a great extent In Michigan, we 
have a unique opportunity to place resources In the 
hands of the schools, where they can once and for all 
begin to address theipselves to the problems that they 
have recognized for years: the need for greater Indivi- 
dualization and the need for greater counseling and 
teacher-pupil Involv^ent. 

Gur schools are being closed because we have lost 
in 10 years over 50,000 children in the Detroit schools. 
That is like wiping out the whole city of Grand Rapids. 
In some of the suburban areas only half the schools are 
now being used, so we have more personnel per pupil 
than we have ever had before. So here we have a 
chance to do something that I think educators would 
agree is valid. 

• 

I have found that there is no such thing as putting 
educators out of business. How I hope that we can 
direct their energies into those areas that will begin 
to produce some of those needed changes we all can agree 
will, in the long run, create healthier conditions in 
our society. 
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BEYOND MINIMUM CX)MPETENCY TESTING: CBE AS 
AN EDUCATIONAL REFORM PROCESS 



Paul Cawein 

I have been asked to discuss competency based educa- 
tion as an educational reform movement. Since CBE means 
^^Na variety of things these days, and educational reform 
has even more diverse Interpretations, let me begin by 
indicating that the National Institute of Education Is not 
an advocate of CBE In any of Its forms. Our primary man- 
date In the area of educational reform Is to aid the states 
In improving educational opportunities for all Americans. 



The particular un with which I am associated at NIE. 
the Productivity Division, has been charged with expanding 
understanding of ways to Improve the relationship be- 
tween the rapidly rising costs of education and its out- 
comes, the benefits gained by students and society in 
general. Our exploration of productivity research and 
education resulted in the view that input-output analysis 
(the primary approach to work on productivity of educa- 
tion to date) had been of relatively little value to 
education* This was because we had such little under- 
standing of the learning environments of schools and class-- 
rooms, the so-called '^lack box" of economic analysis, 
where the resource inputs of the educational process pro- 
duce as outputs the cognitive, affective, and psychomotor 
development of students. For a portion of our research 
plan, therefore, we decided to look for opportunities to 
study schools where significant variations In the struc- 
ture of the learning environment were occurring. This 
would Improve the unders'.andlng of what might be called the 
"technology of schooling." Several years ago represe.nta-' 
tives of the State of Ori?.gon approached us and asked as- 
sistance in understanding the^-^ingact of their efforts to 
introduce competency based educatior in their schools. We 
were interested in the question, hecause their efforts in 
introducing CBE appeared likely to produce some significant 
changed in learning environments. 

We were aware, of courue, of some of the background of 
the concept of CBE, particularly at the post-secondary 
level, where it was sometimes called competency based cur- 
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riculuBy or as at Florida State, the "curriculum of at- 
talnaents/* At a 1974 Atlanta conference of post-^second- 
ary inatltutlona Interested In CBE, Ralph Tyler suggested 
that CBE vas an attenqpt to focus on the perennial prbblems 
of aducat:lon: what Is to be taught In the limited time we 
have with students, and how do we relate the learning 
experiences that take place In schools i^lth the practices 
o£ the real world? When schools themselves fall to re- 
solve these problems, society finds other solutions. The 
Merrel Act of 1865 was In part a political reaction to the 
failure of the Ivy League colleges of the East to meet the 
real education needs of the agrarian- Industrial orienta- 
tions of the South and West. 

There are many critics of the orientation of contem- 
porary American schools. In his book. The Age of Discon- 
tinuity . Peter Drucker suggests that, _sijice thelr-origln" ~ 
In the Middle Ages as training centers for scribes, schools 
have evolved an ^Institutional pfirspectlve which Is largely 
Ingrown. We juatlfy much of our elementary curriculum on 
Its role in preparing students for high school, where In 
turn the orientation Is largely preparation for college. 
College In turn focuses on preparation for graduate school; 
and the highest^ reward Is the PhD which Is primarily use- 
ful as a credential for lifelong tenure in the cloisters 
of academia. Additionally, most of our tests are validated 
on their success in predicting success at higher levels of 
education, and little effort has been made to correlate 
what ve teach in schools With the full dimension of life 
Toles assumed by our students. 

Vocational education at the secondary level Is the major 
exception. I recall the director of vocational high schools 
In the District of Columbia Public Schools describing how he 
had taught his plumbing classes. He did an analysis of the 
skills and knowledge required to perform as a plumber, xle-* 
signed individualized, sequential learning packets for stu-- 
dents, and permitted students to move ahead at their own pace. 
Each year he surveyed his graduates to zsseaa their perfor- 
mance on the Job, and refined his training program accord- 
ingly. Scverdl of the states represented at this symposium 
are associated with the V-Techs Program which has been using 
task analysis to develop outcomes criteria for the full range 
of vocational programs. 
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/ At th« post-Sttcondary level » there has been Increeslng 
Interest In this pattern of task analysis. It Is my under- 
ata;»di|pig that wny> If not nost^ phamacy prograas around 
the country are nov built on conpetency based education. 
The Oniverelty of Minnesota is running through sev^ralr;!^- 
terla atepe In building and designing its program. Mady 
auraing programs are nov designed In that fashion. I vas 
.iftvolved with aome work with the Antioch Law Schools a 
school in Washington, D.C. which is atteflq[>tlng to build 
for lawyers a competency based educational program. They 
are responding to a variety of concerns Including questions 
raised by Chief Justice Burger regarding the preparation 
and performance of the radically expanding number of Ameri* 
can lawyers.- As you know, the traditional pattern of train- 
ing a lawyer was to read for the law, which meant studying 
the law books. ^ Recognizing that this was acme^^t removed 
from reality » the Harvard Law School developed a case study 
method dome 25 years ago. In this method students were in- 
volved Id reading simulated cases and analyzing what was 
happening. That pattern of instruction is now common in 
all law schools. Defining the true competencies of a law- 
• yer requires a more discreet analysis of skills. One of 
the competency areas explored by the Antioch Law School 
is associated with successful interviewing of a client » 
something you do not get by reading a law book or even fr 
a simulated case* These skills include dialoguing with a 
person in trouble » asking the right questions » and struc- 
turing at dialogue so that you identify the crux of the 
real need» and then helping the client to better analyze 
all options. They have attempted to build a course of 
study that tralu? future lawyers to deVielop thiese skills. 
It is their judgment » and the judgment of many^ that there 
are many lawyers who have never developed such skills. 

Analyzing and defining the competencies required for 
success becomes much more difficult when one moves away 
from a vocational or profcbsional area to the liberal arts. 
Yet some undergraduate liberal arts institutions over the 
past five or six years have been attempting to introduce 
competency based education. One of the most famous of 
these is Alverno College in Milwaukee. It is a small ^^an 
Catholic girls* school. They were very concerned about 
the lack of relationship between the goal statements at the 
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front of their catalogue and the course statements at the 
« back^-'^tJn the front page» they were l^alklng about problem- 
^.stflvlng skills, communication skills ,\ and social skills, 
and In the back pages they listed History 101 and Geography 

i 202. The correlation between the goals on the front page 
and the courses listed In the back pages did not seem very 
clear* They began to ask, "Can we identify more clearly 
vfaat the goals really mean and restructure what we do to « 
students in the black box we call Alverno College? We want 
to be able to have confidence that we are meeting our goals. 
We want some way of assessing our graduates to ascertain 

- that what we have done has been focused on those goals which 
we put on the front of our college catalog.'* 

They asked all the instructors to rethlnjc what they 
were doing, and they came up with som^ different .constructs 
like ''analytical capabilities" and "problem solving abili- 
^ ties^" They even anticipated doing away with their trad- 
itional Departments of History and English and coming up 
with a Department of Communications and a Department of 
Problem Solving. They set up coordinating' committees to 
draw together specialists from history and from science to 
think about how to help students develop such things as 
critical thinking and problem solving skills. They did ask 
that instructors analyze what they were doing in their 
classes toward those ends, and required that all courses be 
reviewed by the coordinating committees. As a result, they 
made significant 'changes in what they were doing in their 
classes. 

Ona of the major effects was to reduce the orientation 
on content learning. We know that mpst of what a student 
learns in terms of knowledge, the kind of stuff that we test 
with paper and pencil, is forgotten within two years. Fifty 
percent is forgotten after the end of the first year. Yet 
that is what most university courses seem to be focused upon; 
and course testing follows suit. At Alverno College they at- 
temT>ted to identify common skills that undergird science or 
communications. They did not ultimately succeed in doing 
away with the subject matter departments of course; that 
would be Just a little too threatening. How can you say to 
faculty members who have spent considerable time training 
to get PhD's in history that they should now become disas- 
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•oclated from that discipline and somehow be associated 
with a discipline called critical thinking? Why critical 
thinking does not even have a national association! Never- 
theless , at Alverno they made an effort to make significant 
changes in what is going on in their college for stu- 
dents. 

Therefore, when Oregon educators came to us and said 
they wanted to introduce coinpetency based education in 
their schools, we looked at what they were doing. The 
regulations for establishing competency based education 
in Oregon came out of the State Board of Education and not 
out of the State Legislature, and Included two critical 
elements. One was the establishment of high school grad- 
uation requirements on the basis of competencies. Every 
school district in Oregon was to set up the minimal re- 
quirements for a high .school diploma. The way the re- 
quirements were structured was left to local option; > 
however-, -there were certain guidelines to be dealt with. 

Whiles minimal requirements had t:o-teeludeJiaalc__8kill8 , ^ 

they were also t9 be based on analysis of life role com- 
petencies: the role of a consumer, the role of a citizen, 
the role of/^ lifelong learner, the role of a producer. In 
school districts throughout the state, teachers and parents 
got together and tried to identify these competencies. 
They came up with remarkably different sets. Some school 
district listed 30 competencies, some 300. And these were 
only minimal competencies. 

I have already alluded to how competencies have been 
defined in the professional/vocational area through task 
analysis of performance requirements in work settings, 
and of the difficulties encountered by post-secondary lib- 
eral arts institutions in determining what competencies 
they should establish. This is a problem which public 
schools must consider very carefully, and which we may not 
be able to resolve in the near future. Ben Bloom in his 
taxonomies of educational objectives, which all of us have 
wrestled with at some point or other, develops a hierarchy 
from the learning of facts and knowledge to higher levels 
of synthesis and analysis. He also talks about effective 
competencies which involve valuing, the adoption of goals 
and structuring one*s own behavior. These are issues whiQh 



have to be dealt with If we are talking about the perfor- 
mance of Individuals outside the school. 



John Raven, a Scotch researcher, has written a book 
that he discusses In an article In "Teacher's College 
Record" In May ,1977. In the article, Raven suggests that 
people In Scotland and England have defined the most crit- 
ical outputs of education as Initiative, the ability to 
work effectively with others, the ability to communicate 
effectively, self-confidence, and the ability to make one's 
own observations and learn on one's own. Somehow basic 
skills Is not listed there. 

David McClelland, whom some of you know, Is a psy- 
chologist at Harvard who has done some significant work 
in achievement motivation. He has found that achievement 
motivation correlates very closely with entrepreneurial 
success, and interestingly enough does not correlate with 
IQ. He discusses the Issue o£ "Testing for Competence Rather 
than for 'Intelligence'" in an article which appeared In 
"The American Psychologist" In January, 1973. He argues that 
■iiKxst^-t^sts-predlct..:perfqr2^ In school, but Ignore the com- 
petencies which underglrd success^in~l±fB. ^ne ^cti.onL of 

his article dealing with communication skills la particularly 
Interesting: 

Many' jobs and most interpersonal situations 
require a person to be able to communicate 
accurately by word, look, or gesture just 
what he Intends or what he wants done. Writings, 
Is one simple way to test those skills. Can 
the person put together words In a way that 
makes Immediate good sense to the reader? 
Word-game skills do not always predict this 
ability, as Is oftea assumed. I will never 
forget an Instance of a black student applicant 
for graduate school at Harvard who scored In 
something like the fifth percentile in the 
Miller Analogies Test, but who obviously could 
write and think clearly and effectively as 
shown by the stories he had written as a re- 
porter on the college paper. I could not 
convince my colleagues to adult him despite 
the fact that he had shown the criterion be- 
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havlor th* Miller Analogies Test is sup*- 
posed to predict* Yet If he were admitted, 
as e psychologist, he would be writing papers 
In the future, nob doing analogies for his 
colleagues* It Is amazing to me how often 
my colleagues , say things like: *I don^t 
care how well he can write > Just look at 
those test scores/ Testers may shudder 
at this, and write public disdalners, but 
what practically have they done to stop 
this blind faith in test scores? 

In Ethiopia in 1968 we were faced with the 
problem of trying to find out how much 
English had been learned by high school 
students taught by American Peace Corps 
volunteers. The usual way of doing this 
there ^ as elsewhere, is to give the students 
a f ill-in-the-blanks, multiple choice ob- 
jective test to see whether the student 
knows the meaning of words, understands 
correct graocmatlcal forms, etc. We felt 
that this left out the most important, part 
of the criterion behavior: the ability to 
^use^&iglish to communicate. So we asked 
studwits to write brief atoxiesjiAich we 
then coded objectively, not for gramoiatlxral 
or spelling correctness, but for complexity 
of -thought which the student was able to 
express correctly In the time allotted* This 
gaye a measure of English fluency that pre- 
dictably correlated with occupational success 
^mong Ethiopian adults and also with school 
areas. Curiously enough, it was significantly 
related to a word-^ame skill (English antonyms) 
that more nearly approximated the usual tests 
of English coiiq>etency (Bergthol..^ 1969). 

Important communication skills also are 
nonverbal. When the proverbial Indian 
said, * White man speak with forked tongue/ 
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h« doubtlMS 8Mi«nt among other things that 
yhat thm white m& was aaying In vords did 
not jibe with i^jr he was doing or expressing 
nonverbelly. Th^ abilities to know What Is 
going on In a social setting and the skills 
to set the confect sMtlonal tone for It are 
crucial llf e outcotie criteria, Newmeyer 
(1970), for instani:e, has found a way to 
Masure success at enacting certain emotions 

so that others receive them correctly and to 

aeasure success at tecelvlng^he coxrecf 
enotlons over various^ enact ers« He found 
that black boys at a certain age were con- 
sistently better than white boys at this 
'particular kind of communications skill, 
which is a far more crucial type of criterion 
behavior than most paper-*-and--pencil tests. 

Uhat are the competencies that we are teaching for in 
schools, and wi^t are the competencies that we should be 
teaching for? . As McClelland Indicates, there are many 
ways of looking at competencies. Some^jw the term ioplles 
that we are talking about the ability to perform in all 
aspects and at all levels outside the school. 

Now what about minimal testing? Is it competency 
baaed education in terms of its definition of outcomes? 
I am a little nervous about that. Do minimal requirements 
reflect the skills that we think are important In life, the 
skills that we think are Important for success in college? 
I am not suggesting that minimal assessment is the wrong 
thi^g to be doing. After all, as school educators we do 
not always have the decision to make. We have to respond ' 
to pressure. I feel uncomfortable, and I hope educators 
who are Involved in minimal assessments are at least un- 
comfortable, too. Because one of the dangers of minimal 
assessment, particularly where it is becoming a matter of 
lav and Involves heavily refined testing programs, is 
that it will take on a life unto itself, rather than being 
Just a process leading us to the time when we can deal 
effectively with what may be, more Important competencies. 
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"The second critical part of the Oregon State Board of 
Education's regulations had to do with the delivery system, 
what happens in the learning environment. The goals of 
each course must be clearly stated and interfaced with 
lists of required competencies to assure that the competen- 
cies to be required for graduation were indeed being covered 
in some pf the courses. It was hoped that this interface 
would result in more clearly focused goals for courses and 
improved use of instructional time. The idea of defining 
what students are to learn and of structuring effective 
learning experiences is not a new idea to public schoo3-s. 
It has probably been most successfully^ employed, however, 
at the elementary level. Secondary teaches tend to be 
discipline oriented. Elementary teachers focus on the 
child. It is at the elementary level that the major pro- 
gress has been made to date in terms of restructuring or 
rethinking what we are doing with students/ to focus upon 
outcomes. 

Most of you are acquainted with. the Individually 
Guided Education program that has been developed at the 
University of Wisconsin R&D Center. Reference was made 
yesterday to the work of Ben Bloom and Jim Block in mas- 
tery learning* While both of the reform efforts have 
been largely focused on basic skills at the elementary 
school l^el, they do explore critical variations in the 
learning environments of schools. They emphasize the 
establishment of clearly stated learning goals. Individ- 
ualized student programs are based upon an analysis of 
students* needs and objective processes, as well as their 
learning styles. It, is assumed that all students can 
achieve, although the time required for different attain- 
ment may vary with the student needs and style. The student 
is placed in a partnership role in determining what shall 
be learned and how the student shall go about it. 

One of the schools that I have had an opportunity to 
visit of late that has a sort of competency based program is 
North Central High School in Indianapolis. It is an alter- 
native high school, not unlike those in most of your home 
states. A portion of the student *s learning ta!;as place 
outside the school in many cases, and it involves a new 
kind of engagement structure of learning for students. 




OQi' of the interesting things they have done at North 
Central High School is to randomly select students for the 
program, rather than Just, making it voluntary. They dis«-* 
« covered that success in their alternative high school is 
not correlated with IQ. Not all students find it comfor*- 
table* However, the difference is not in the traditional 
things we ipeasure in school. It has something ^re to do 
with the' ability of students to identify their own goals, 
to carry out those activities, and to be able to receive 
rewards which are spmetloies delayed. The advocates of , com-* 
petency based education do not purport to have the specific 
answers to the needed changes in the learning environments 
of schools, but all are Involved and see these changes as 
the responsibility of educators. One of the primary pur** 
poses of student assessment in CBE is to feed back Infor- 
vmation regarding the effectiveness of schools in serving 
all students. 

Here in the French Quarter of New Orleans I cannot 
help but remember the motto of the French Revolution — 
liberty, equality, and fraternity. Now of course, the 
. French Revolution took place after our revolution, and it 
was not the cause of out revolution. However, over the^ 
last 25 years, we Americans have become increasingly con- 
cerned that something called egalitarianism^ the opportunity 
for individuals to make It on their own in soqiety regard- ' 
less of thelt sociair and economic background, is something 
that is important. American education Is the critical var- 
iable in the opportunity of children that takes them wher- 
ever they are, unequal as their backgrounds may be, and 
attempts to provide for them an equal opportunity to succeed. 

The National Institute of Education recently has been 
rethinking its reason for existence. Our new director 
suggests that our primary purpose as an Institution coming 
out of the antipoverty program and the great movement of 
the Johnson era is to further expand equality of opportuni- 
ties. It seems to me that the advocates of competency 
based education are arguing that the schools can become 
something more than a sorting process that perpetuates the 
Inequalities that students bring with them as inputs when 
they enter the black box. The schools can do this by more 
clearly defining that what we want students to learn ate 
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thoM things vliich are relevant, to success. The schools 
cm significantly alter the pattern of Instruction so as 
to Mat students vhere they are and to provide them with 
pattattts of instruction In the forma and at the times 
which will enable them to learn. I do not knpw of any- 
thing mora ijq>ortant than this as the goal of education. 
If mintmal aaaaasment efforts are a first inadequate step 
toward raf om in the schools of the order that I have sug- 
''gastady than so be it. If they are somehow an end in them- 
aalvaa» I am personally very uncomfortable with them. 

Whether competency based education is possible or even 
feasible over the long haul» I am not sure. However , what 
I want to say is that I hope In our efforts to define 
basic skill test measurements that will determine whether 
kids learn to read or write or not, we do not lose sight 
of what seems to me are the basic purposes of American 
education. And I want to express some of my anxiety that 
minimal assessment, wlille it might be a step in the right 
direction, might be a very serious step in the wrong dir- 
ection. We are the ones who ultimately have to carry the 
responsibility, no master \rfiat the problems are that cause 
us to do what we are doing and to go the way we go. I hope 
we will not forget that responsibility. 
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UNlUNG EDUCATIONAL AGENTS FOR IMPROVED PRACTICES 
Ed E ms 



The National Institute of Education Is attempting to 
play a significant role In bringing to the surface Issues 
that relate to competency based education. NIE Is concerned 
with providing mechanisms through which these and related 
lasues can be discussed* 

NIE Is currently In a responsive mode In that the In- 
stitute Is trying to find out from practitioners and from 
people who are working at the school level those activities 
which could be pursued to gain support for the Improvement 
of educational practice. Those are the words you are golnjg 
to hear over and over: "Improvement of educational prac- 
tice." 

In the Dissemination and Resources Group within NIE, 
the Consumer Information Branch works with the area of re- 
search Information as It pertains to education generally, 
and more specifically to the Improvement of educational 
practices. The Consumer Information Branch supports four 
major activities. 

One of the programs supported by GIB Is In the area of 
knowledge synthesis, and another Is related to knowledge 
Ideatlflcatlon or product Identification. The work with 
knowledge Identification has not gone well because of the 
difficult process of Identifying products! which have not 
been entered Into the ERIC System or made visible In other 
ways'. There seems to be an enormous amount of material 
produced by state agencies, local school districts, and 
people away from the visible scenes In ediicatipn. These 
materials tend to be available only to th^ Immediate au- 
dience and tend not to be recognized by tlie larger, educa- 
tional community. School districts and strata agencies have 
little responsibility for sharing information beyond their 
own borders. NIE recognizes this fact and is grappling 
with ways to make little known, useful materials available 
^ to more people Involved In attempting to Improve educational 
practice". 
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Tht othMT two prograas in thfi CIB are more visible. 
The ipffy«^fi Servient Frogram la new this jear.» -nd the 
liil^oiial behaiige Prograai haa been In operation jior about 
18 amitiia. The priaary function of the regional exchange 
la in the exchange of infomatlon» and this action haa 
gone through a very difficult period. There were those 
at the national level ufao conceptualized the effort aa a 
national ayatea to aove inforaatlon down through atates. 
The direction haa nov been sodlf led» and the exchange la 
4ee11ng with the developoient of a program that has^ aa Its 
central focua reglimal services aa defined by state ed-* 
ucational agencies and the practitioners served through 
the educational lab which hosts the individual exchange. 

It la a very significant concept In that the In- 
atitute is Joining with Labs and Centers in trying to 
reapond to what regions say they need for the improve- 
nent of education in their geographical areas. Nov when 
you need information the Regional Exchanges also tie into 
programs that are not funded by NIE: most specifically 
with those efforts coordinated and/or funded through the 
regional offices of the Office of Education. In a number 
of sections of the country the Exchanges have established 
excellent working relationships with the regional offices 
supported by USOE. This is a growing trend and we applaud 
it. In this section of the country the Regional Exchange 
Program operated by the Southwest Educational Development 
Laboratory (SEDL) has identified more of the information 
resources-- actors on the scene from which information can 
be sought^ for the improvement of educational practice 
plays the linking role between the regional SEAs and the 
information source. That is the kind of mechanism we are 
trying to develop nationwide, so that the exchange process 
gives visibility to really significant trends and enables 
educational decision makers to direct resources more effi- 
ciently. 

Among the first steps taken by the Exchanges is to 
ide^)tify those issues that ought to be addressed at the 
regional level. The region should in turn help decide 
those issues tnat ought to be addressed at the state level. 
The state will work with locals to cite those issues that 
cught to be decided at the local level'. The hope is that 
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thft district level will Identify those issues which can 
best be addressed at the school level. That is vhere the 
process usually stops , but the Exchange notion encourages 
the school to Identify those Issues which could best be 
dealt with by individual teachers, for that is where in- 
dividual growth ultimately has to happen — between the child 
and his or her learning experience. 

The experience of learning in the school is not lioi- 
ited to the interaction between the teacher and the child » 
because there are many ways kids le£^m in schools. They 
learn from each other. They learn from janitors, from 
lunch room workers , from the people who come in and put on 
asseaibly programs , from mass participation^ from the cumu- 
lative experiences of school life. To say that learning 
experiences come only out of interactions between the teach- 
er and the child is a very narrow concept. The Regional 
Services Program promotes a much broader framework. The 
regional services notion responds to things that go beyond 
the sharing of information^ such as in this setting where 
you are planning and using information supplied by the 
Regional Exchange Program, and designing activities i^lch 
will be delivered through other programs. Regional Services 
tries to blend all this together. This» it seems to me^ is 
one of the most exciting concepts in education today. 

When one has served at least three levels of education^ 
a number of things appear to be duplicative^ The Regional 
Exchange and regional services notion reduces duplication 
significantly and seeks to help establish roles which are 
mutually more supportive. If they can find others to supply 
specific information to specific audiences » they encourage 
the Exchange to do it. The first thing an Exchange will do 
in answering a sp^ific request fo^^services is, not to build 
a mechanism to perform the required task, but to find others 
who already have that capability and then link them together. 
If this meets the requestor's needs » the Exchange is through 
and goes on to address other issues and provide services not 
otherwise available. The Exchange is constantly trying to 
work itself out of a job. This is why the Exchange notion 
is a truly exciting prospect. 

Things are chapging at the Institute level. They have 
been changing for some time. The whole federal perspective / 
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on education Is up for reconsideration. Whether education 
is reorganized at the federal level into a Department of 
Education or not does not make much difference. Many of 
the issues are going to be discussed regardless of reor- 
ganization. You have heard them here already. How m^eh 
of education is funded by Labor? How much of education is 
in the social services part of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare? What part belongs to the Office of 
Education? How much support of education is somewhere else 
within the federal bureaucracy? 

The advances in education in the military establish- 
ment alone stagger your mind. They have developed voca- 
tional skills and significant methods of training. They 
have developed competency based education without making 
any fanfare about it whatsoever, and they have done a tre- 
mendous job. Most of the people who are advocating the 
"new" systems across the country are people who received 
training in the military. Some of them stayed in the 
military and went through the retirement process before 
becoming valuable resources to the public schools. Others, 
like many of us, were in the military for a little while 
and got exposed to their methods of training. These ex- 
periences have had a tremendous impact on our field. Far 
more than we realize. 

We must come to the realization that we are not talk- 
ing about federal money, stc:te money, local money. It is 
all public money. The centermost issue in competency based 
education is: who is really in charge? I don*t think we 
have answered that, but I think that is what a discussion 
about a "Department of Education" is going to force. 

Moving away from the federal view to the view of an 
< ducat ion professional, let me talk about education in the 
larger setting. We have two perspectives. One is what is 
going to be and the other is what used to be. Both per- 
spectives have to be brought into focus to get a clear pic- 
ture of where we are now and what really are our options. 

If one looks at where we used to be, there is no way 
on earth one can do anything but applaud the American ed- 
ucation system. It Is true that the public schools are 
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under criticism, that today they have the image of failing 
moiTi^ peo|^l<a than ever before* But look for a moment at . the. . 
process* In the last decade, public schools have tested 
more eyes, more teeth; done more counsel ng; held more 
health exams; fed more breakfasts and lunches; rearranged 
safety organizations; had demonstrations where society 
came together in a massive conflict of values which ended 
up Integrating the school population; and they did it all 
within the framework of the same hours and very little more 
resources. Then, the schools were given national standard- 
ized tests which were devised by people who did not recog- 
nize or accept the rapid rate of growth of information and 
all the changing factors affecting the kids, and the kids 
did only a little bit worse than ever before,. Hurray for 
the public schools! 

Many aspects of education are beyond the scope of 
schools. Did the teachers say "Pass the child'!? No! 
The parent said, "Pass the child." Did the teacher say 
"No discipline"? No! The court said, "Whatever discipline 
you're using isn't due process." All of a sudden, the pub- 
lic realizes that we have kids who do not behave according 
to group values and kids who cannot perform, and it is the 
school"* s fault. The world of information has exploded and 
it is ridiculous to think that all a child ever learns is 
In the relationship between the teacher and the child. 
Take a 6-year-old; siit down and talk to him or her and lis- 
ten. He or she can tell you things that you did not know 
when you were 15 years of age,. He or she will use words 
just from Saturday morning cartoons that most of us cannot 
spell. The sociologists told us back in 1950 that this 
would be known as the century of change, and that 75 per- 
cent of the change would -come in the last 25 years of the 
ceptury. Ladies and gentlemen, we are 3 years into that 
change. You haven't seen anything yet. ? I hope that the 
people who are now devising the tests keep their answer 
sheets handy, for the answers are going to change! 

The Director of the National Institute of Education, 
Pat Graham, has said, if I read her right, that statistical 
measurement in education has to be put in perspective, and 
the only thing tjiat ever really will tell us what is hap- 
pening is in the creative reflection of the mind of the 
trained professional. The day of creative thinking is back' 
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with us; I do not advocate throwing away a single test that 
neets acceptable criteria and that does the job for whldh ^ 
it is intended, but the process has to be pvt into perspec- 
tive. Test scores must be considered for what they are — 
indicators. And many of us still say the best measurement 
device in education today is within the mind of the trained, 
dedicated professional. 

One other aspect I would like to discuss concerns 
students who fail — who fail at giving the answers that the 
adult society says they ought to give. We used to call 
those folks radical. We used to call them* nonconformists. 
How many of you have had a person in your class that you 
would have sworn would never make it, only to see him or 
her years later become the best contributor to society in 
general and to our way of life in particular? I think we 
have to encourage those who deviate from the norm, for 
many times they are the ones who can achieve the most . 

In summary, from the federal perspective, our purpose 
in linking organizations together is to cut out duplica- 
tion, to get maximum benefit from the resources available, 
in order to help existing organizations perform those ac- 
tivities that result in Improved educational practices at 
the local school level. As a professional in education, 
I do not think we have anything for which to apologize. 
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STATE PROGRAMS RELATED TO CBE ..ND MINIMUM 
OOMPETENQES: 



New Mexico 
Alan Morgan 

vnien we look at competency based education programs 
across the country, we gain a rather quick perspective 
about where decisions are made; and this Is one of the 
issues related to competency '^zsed education. To begin 
with, I would like to give you some background about New 
Mexico. Like most of us, I feel that my state Is rather 
unusual.' New Mexico Is a state with a relatively small 
population In an expansive geographic area and with quite 
a cultural diversity. We are one of the few states In 
the country. If not the only one, where the minority is 
the majority. In terms of median family Income, we have 
a socioeconomic status around 49th in the country. Our 
school population numbers about 300,000 students. We 
have school districts in the state, but to somebody like 
Glenn Davis the numbers would probably seem like a real 
breeze in dealing with the state education agency. We 
have about 20,000 to 25,000 students at each grade level 
for the State of New Mexico. 

Early in the development of the state, constitutional 
control for all public education was placed in the State 
Board of Education, an elected board in our case. At the 
same time we have a situation where state resources are 
a very heavy influence upon the fiscal operation ot pub- 
lic schools. About 75 cents out of every dollar is spent 
for education which provides probably more control than 
we have seen in other areas of the country, which has its 
advantages and disadvantages. It is a policy of our State 
Superintendent and our State Board of Education to en- 
courage decision making at a level as close to the child 
as possible. But when you deal with the pressures of the 
legislature and with the public, sometimes those decisions 
are made at a higher level. 
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Going back to the late 1960*8» Nev Me> > was ex- 
periencing • phenomenon that was affecting i ^ rest 
of the country — a^d that vas accountability. The 
State Board of Education in New Mexico and the legls-* 
lature were feeling sone of the pressures as well. 
One way New Mexico dealt with the accountability 
issue was eestotially to begin a program of state- 
wide testing. Of the 12 grade levels in our public 
schools in the late 1960 *s and early 1970 *s« we were 
dealing with mandated statewide testing of six out of 
12 grades. Therefore » we were getting a lot of Infor- 
mation » and Senator Faxon *s point about the collection 
of all that Information Is In part true. We were 
spending a lot of time collecting data, but not 
enough time using that Information. 

As we looked at the test results we had across 
New Mexico in those early years of our statewide 
assessment program, we hadc^a number of objectives In 
mind. One was to Identify the schools that were 
likely to need the assistance of a state education 
agency. We have many rural schools In New Mexico. 
Nearly a fourth or a third of our public schools are 
very small schools which may have only one or two 
classes per grade level. One of the things that our 
agency needed to do, therefore , was to develop some 
sort of Identification system for employing our re- 
sources, our agency staff Itself. Thus we were look- 
ing at test results In one sense to develop a deploy- 
laent system for our staff. 

We also were encouraged by the legislature to 
Include student achievement data In the accreditation 
system. In New Mexico, accreditation Is rather simple, 
perhaps simpler than In some st£^es. All public 
schools are required to be accredited by the state, and 
If a school Is not accredited by the state. It ^oes 
not receive that 75 cents oiit of every dollar* We 
were being eicouraged by our legislature to find a way 
to Include student output » or student achievement, 

a part. of the accreditation system. This we think 
Is possible educationally and morally^ but politically 
Is rather difficult to deal with. 




We were pressured by teacher organizations, school admin- 
istrators, local boards of education — all wanting us to 
encourage the State Board not to pursue that on a long- 
term basis, because they shared our concerns about looking^ 
at student achievement, at least in terms of test infor- 
mation on too simplified a basis. 

i'his brings us to something in New Mexico called the 
"basic skills plan." About the end of 1974 or middle of 

several of us in the agency began to realize our 
resptnribility as policy makers within the State Depart- 
ment of Education, to be better attuned to public demands 
for our children's improved performance, improved acqui- 
sition in basic skill areas. People were saying that 
children had mastered certain skills, but were having 
difficulty applying those skills in real-life situations. 
Employers were telling us not that employees could not 
diagram a sentence, but that they could not write a sen- 
tence very well. We found the same situation which has 
been discussed by prior speakers concerning the mastery 
level of those skills in adult performances. 

" We approached the problem by taking a procedural 
paper to our State Board of Education to get some general 
direction from them. Did they agree that we needed to 
develop a basic plan for the State of New Mexico to im- 
prove students* acquisition of learning skills? They 
^ agreed. Therefore, in Spring of 1976 we began to develop 
a New Mexico basic skills plan. Using a committee ap- 
proach, we involved persons who were legislators, school 
administrators, teachers, and lay persons and found that 
they agreed about the kinds of things that every child 
should be able to do when leaving a New Mexico school. 
Legislators in Senate and House Education Committees were 
very concerned about the great differende in basic levels 
and abilities of students graduating frcim two different 
schools in. two different areas of New Mexico. 

To deal with that concern we began by developing a 
plan which had seven major components. The first of those 
components was to identify a beginning set o£ life compe- 
tencies. That beginning set of life competencies is in- 
deed the set required right now, but we well recognize 
that down the road different competencies will be neces- 
sary. On a recent television program a gentleman dis- 
cussed the future proliferation of home computers. One 
of the computer programs which will be available — the 
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little ca806ttet that go into your home computer— Is one 
which con determine mortgage fees and balance an indivi- 
du&l's fiscal accounting » including a checkbook. Both of 
th«ae arc^. Included In the list of life competencies that 
ve la New Mexico,^ believe all children are going to need. 
There aay not be a home computer in every home ell over 
Neif Mexico » but I do assume that those competencies are 
going to change through time. 

first pointy then, is to identify tlte beginning 
iat of life competencies. The second component is what 
ve called the .local educational agency basic skills plan, 
an atte^>t to better coordinate the efforts of the local . 
educational agencies in New llexico with the State 
Department of Educatioti. We asked each of those local , 
school districts to put together a basic skills plan. We 
gave the local districts the list of life competencies. 
The^ were to tell us the kinds of skills and content ne- 
cessary for students to be able to meet these competencies* 
Their key responsibility was to identify where to teach 
those things within the local school district. It is 
difficult to talk about the accountability for being able 
either to measure them or to assure that they are there 
as a part of the student *s background. 

A third component was what we called the checkpoint. 
We recognized that although we were trying to look at the 
product of our public schools, there needed' Co be a re- 
quired checkpoint at the district level. We were not 
going to tell the districts what it was, but there had to 
be a checkpoint. We gave them a geneifal description of 
how that could be handled. A variety -of methods includ- 
ing testing could be use^. The point is to try to find 
as early as possible the student who is having difficulty 
with basic skills acquisition. 

iiet me turti again to defining basic skills. These 
skills are not only reading, writing and arithmetic, at 
least as the public construes them to be in New Mexico, 
but it is the application of reading, writing and arith- 
metic in certain kinds of life functions. So a fourth 
component that we included within our basic skills plsn 
was the typical required remediation. A student is iden- 



tlfied as having difficulty with a checkpoint; then the . 
school is required to do something with that child. One 
of the components we mentioned in that section of the ba* 
sic skills plan was that retention » retaining the student, 
was not an acceptable remedii»tion plan. We in the basic 
skills task force were assuming that simply to repeat that 
experience for the child probably was not going to be ad- 
vantageous. We did not eliminate that as an alternative 
for the local schools, but we ^re discouraging^ it with 
the hope that something more useful would replace that 
kind 9f learning that obvioosly did not work well in the 
past. 

A fifth area of the basic skills plan was the New 
Mexico High School Proficiency Examination, which in- 
cluded a multiple-choice written plan. The exam was a 
200-item, New Mexico revised edition of the Adult Per- 
formance Level measurement, with which many of you are 
familiar — in particular Dr. Northcutt, since he was the 
project director of that ptogram from the USOE' project 
at the University of Texas at Austin. The examination 
has two component :j in cuf New Mexico version. One is the 
mulliple-chroicd-test to be administered to all students 
at the beginning of 10th grade. A second component is a 
writing assessiuent. We have struggled over that^^part ^nd 
are not too pleased with what we have done so far. We 
simply think it is good to consider some other wa/ of as- 
sessing a r>tudent*s writing capability. We have sov^e re- 
servations about the typical ways that vnriting is examined 
in multiple-chblce tests, in which it ia a sort of proof- 
reading exercise with numerous multiple-choice situations. 
Therefore, we have instituted a student writing sample as 
part of oiir proficiency examination. 

The National Council of Teachers of English agreed it 
was a good idea, but did not like the way we were antici- 
pating the administration of tlie examination, as it was 
going to require teachers to look at all those samples of 
student i^iting. Considering it from a logistical stand- 
point,, one can see that grading a coi^ple of writing sam- 
ples for '25 ,000 students^ for example, requires a lot of 
time and beccmes rather expensive. We can understand that 
objection. The first questions always asked are, "Who*s 
going to pay me for that?" "Do I get release time if I 
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do It?" 



Ifo have looked at other alternatives* Although we 
knov that It la nol going to be easy, we want to continue 
that ^art of our High School Proficiency Examination. 
Aad ve are looking for help from any of you who have dealt 
with writing aaaeaament programs In the past on a large- 
acala baala. 

To explain the sixth and seventh components of the 
baaic akllls program, I must back up a bit- concerning the 
High School Proficiency Examination. Our basic skills 
taak force conducted a pilot program in which we looked 
at a aample of our students in 10th grade to. see how well 
they would do on the 200*1 tem edltlon^of the APL. From 
that 9 cur comaittee established criteria for a cutofi: 
point~the point for passing or falling the exam. Let ua 
consider the consequences of that cutoff point because 
that la one of the plants components. If a student failed 
the exam at 10th gxade^ he or she had the opportunity to 
take the test ag^in at 11th grade. And if the student 
failed the test at 11th grade » there was the cfiance to 
take it again at 12th grade. 

~ We assumed in developing this basic skills plan that 
one of our key problans in New Mexico would be a limited 
amount of knowledge in the local educational agencies 
about curriculum planning. This problto exists as well in 
our State Department of Education » as dealing with curri- 
culum development seems to pose difficulties for many 
people.^ We will return to this problem in just a moment. 

That seventh component is called the diploma endorse- 
li^nt. In essence it is a compromise. At the beginning 
of our work 9 some members of our basic skills task force 
believed that students who did not pass the high school 
proficiency exam should receive a diploma and a certifi- 
cate of attendance. Others of us on the task force argued 
that perhaps some other kind of action should be taken if 
the student did not pass the exap. Afte r extensive dis- 
cussion » we decided that the way to-dompromise on tHe 
issue was to use something called a diploma endorsement. 
If the student never passes the exam, the high school 
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diploma will stiii be granted. It is a regular high. school 
diploma granted to the student j^o completes the require- 
ments ot the state and local boards of education. But for 
the student who does pass the examination, a statement 
will be placed on the diploma which reads that he or she 
has passed the New ^exiaq- High Sphool Proficiency Examina- 
tion required by the Stdte Board of £;!ducation. More in- 
formation about the exam. is placed on the back of the di- . 
ploma and id included on the student *s transcript. We 
have had a lot of d^sdus^on abtut this in New Mexico^ and 
I think we will continue to look at this 'issue. Currently 
it is a "part of our New Mexico basic skills plan* We 
think the purpose was reasonable, to try not to place too 
heavy a load upon the child. 

You have heard speakers discuss Ithe importance of 
accountability, Who is accountable, the student or the 
school? And it is not fair. to look at one without look- 
ing at the other:. We were hoping ihat c>rrountability for^ 
the student would re'semble the "ciirroL"'* approach, that 
students would try to pass the exam in order to receive 
the endorsement on their diplomas* 

There are key issues which are not in the New Mexico 
basic skills plan. One is early exit from high school. 
We were strongly convinced hy the task force experience 
that high school training involves more than being able 
to pass a 200-item exam aad a Siting sample; that indnd 
basic skills acquisitioli and. th^^appllcation of those skill 
in real-life situations may be^tl(portant and useful, but 
that is not all that takes place within the high school 
environment: Many other kinds of behaviors which may be 
social and/or more academic, hut nonetheless are important 
to the student *s success, are learned also. So our pur- 
pose wad not early exit . ^ ' 

"We pointed out that we needed to have more time to - 
implement this.' We looked at t^'^ pilot program back in 
April -ir$77, and then we moved m^o this school year, 1977- 
1978, on a field study basis. In other words, nothing 
would happen to the student who did not pass the exam this 
year in New Mexico. The first year that the examination 
would be used for granting the diploma endorsement would 
be next year — next yearns 10th graders who form the class 
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^> of 1981. We ar^e not sure that will provide an adequate 
"-time for phasing In, but that Is a decision we will have 
to cake once^ we look at those basic skills plans. 

We are not sure that the local skills plans are teach- 
ing those life competencies* The only way we can determine 
that is to look at the local curriculums. We must identify 
vfamt akills content enables students to meet the competen- 
cies » and then determine whether or not those skills are 
being taught. If we find out they are not, then we must 
decide whether or not it is fair to the students to insti- 
tute the diploma endorsement at this time. The New Mexico 
basic 9kill8 plan thus far has resulted in a greater public 
interest in education in New Mexico. The topic is widely 
discussed. 

f 

You have seen both sides of the issue. We tested 
approximately 22,000 10th graders in the state in Novem- 
ber, and now are able to see sor e strengths and weaknesses 
of our students. At the same time we have noted areas of 
concern. We have found a considerable ethnic disparity 
in terms of test results, always an arei of concern to us. 
We have seen this situation in New Mexico for as long as 
a' number of us have been in the agency. Back in th« late., 
1960 •s and early 1970 's, when we first began our statewide 
testing programs, we started releasing results on the ba- 
sis of ethnic information. It is as discouraging now as 
it was then, and that loay tell us something about the 
, testing or about the ways our public schools operate in New 
Mexico. , 

We had set a proficiency level on the APL, defining 
a satisfactory performance as approximately 65 percent of 
the items. With that criterion, about 91 percent of the 
Anglos passed the exam and only about 50 percent of the 
native Americans passed. This considerable difference has 
caused us to identify a couple of things, such as in what 
areas do different students perform best and worst. We 
are also trying to determine whether or not we have inad- 
vertently included items which will result in an ethnic or 
cultural bias. Regarding students' opinions of the pro- 
gram, the vast majority think that the items included in 
the exau-nination are useful and are things ever-'body should 
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know. We think that is significant. The students may 
feel these skills are important, but we are doubtful they 
know them. Therefore we must look seriously at whether 
or not the instruction we are providing is adequate. 

The diploma endorsement is probably the most contro- 
versiiil part of the New Mexico basic skills plan thus far. 
Many people are very concerned about it. They Icel it is 
a punitive measure for the child, and that it will hc-ve 
much more nega[tive impact than we possibly had realized. 

One of the other key problems that we encountered in 
the New Mexico basic skills plan is not being able to com- 
municate with educators about life competencies and the 
skills and content necessary to teach them. It seems sim- 
ple, but it is not. My feeling is reaffirmed about the 
difference between school skills and life skills. I have 
talked to so many classroom teachers who say, "This basic 
skills plan is going to encourage us to look at our own 
curriculums In terms of trying to do things that are more 
life-oriented. We do deal many times with skill develop-* 
ment almost in a vacuum.'* 

I tl \nk Norvell Northcutt noted the fact that the 
traditional school has prepared students for school and 
not necessarily for experiences tnat are beyond school. 

The real advantages we found have included more in- 
volvement of people within our educational programs in 
New Mexico. We do rctquire as part of our minimun standards 
that a school develop an educational plan with the use of 
a needs assessment process. This requires the community, 
the students, and the educators to work together in devel- 
oping! school objectives. We also require that input of 
the cbmmunity in curriculum development, or planning, and 
in the program evaluation. We think that teaching will 
be influenced to become more life-oriented or realistic. 
One key advantage of the whole process is that it has been 
required by our State Board of Education. And as a policy 
group we do not have to wait each year for a 30-day or a 
60-day session in New Mexico to change some of the things 
th^t we find out are not working too well. If we car de- 
termine those areas of the plan that are not working as 
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well «8 we would like them to» we caa always go back to 
our State Board of Education and discuss with them. I 
assure you, they often do discuss those things with us 
and the ways tn which we have dealt with our program. We 
can change It without having to wait to get a law revised, 
■odlfled, or deleted. 

If you would like a copy of the New Mexico basic skills 
plan, you should give your name and address to Dr. Northcutt. 
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STATE PROGRAMS RELATED TO CBE AND MINIMUM 
CDMPETENQES: 

Oklahoma 

James Casey 

In regard to competency based education and mlrlmal 
testing, we In Oklahoma are dragging our feet, and ve have 
good reason to do so; however, we are trying to drag our 
feet progressively (not hastily making moves until we have 
more assurance of success). 

Let me voice som6 of the concerns I have. One ^of the 
concerns is with Paul Caweln^s model. We believe if you 
are jLnslde a black box in education it is not black. New 
Orleans is a pretty appropriate place co tell you about our 
model* It is not a black box but an oyster. We get a grain 
of sand into that oyster, and when it comes out it is a r 
pea^rl^. It is a different shape, different size, different 
color; all kinds of things are different about it. We view 
from that direction Instead of from the black box industrial 
model. What no one mentiorr about the Industrial black box 
is all the slag, the taillnj«, the pollution, and t .^ry- 
thing else that they throw away to get that shirty piece of 
metal out at the end. Education has to keep it all. In 
our product we cannot throw any of it away. 

There are some other concerns that we have. One of 
them is cost. In Oklahoma we recently conducted a sam-* 
pllng^-- a minimal testing program. We find that if any kind 
J of test J.s applied to the staters students, it is going to 
cost $1 to $2 per child at the least. That is, any kind of 
test that will tell you anything. When you consi4er instruc- 
tional time, every time we take one day*s instruction away 
from our students it costs us $3 million. So if we add 
something to what the schools are already doing in testing. 
It is going to cost tremendously. And think of how many 
teachers we could buy' with that cost. 

Another concern is that from all the indications that 
we find, we think that any CBE progr im, minimal testing 
program or whatever you want to call it, is going to cause 
students to drop out of school in greater numbers than they 
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have In the paet* The Increased dro^ut rate will put more 
students In the Job market* • The dropouts will not have 
fully reached the cOiapetency that they were supposed to have 
reached t according to some persons' opinions, while going 
through the' school curriculum. There will be more ex-stu-. 
denjtSy more prospective employees out there who cannot read, 
write, and compute. Either they will searching for em- 
ployment with employers who are looking for more qualified 
candidates, or they will be drawing welfare. And ve wonder 
why do we do the kinds of things that keep teens off the 
Job market^ particularly when we run directly into conflict 
with the economic people in the nation — particularly persons 
who are trying to sell things. For example, advertisers 
want teens to have plenty of money. Teens are the most 
'Q^sceptible group available for buying the things adverti- 
sers want to sell. Since the law treats teens as adults, 
why keep them off the Job market? Let them get out there 
and jget with it . Another thing which bothers us is a con- 
flict of desires. The employer wants employees who can 
read, write, and compute. He wants someone to do what he 
cannot do, and he is frustrated because the schools are 
still turning out undereducated persons like himself. That 
Is where the noise is coming from. 

Parents want school-s to overcome the influence of tele- 
vision without the parents having to turn the blasted thing 
off • Students want to be through with education as quickly 
as possible so they can get back to their lifetime occupa- 
tions of being professional ballplayers, entertainers, or 
lovers. They are all frustrated. Even we educators are 
frustrated. By tj^e wav* the teachers want something else, 
too. They want to have students who are pacified and atten- 
tive, who can build upon the concepts given to them, ra- 
ther than students who understand processes. Teachers do 
not like'^rocasses too well. They are all .frustrated* 
Employers are accusing education for their failure to effec- 
tively interview and appropriately select employees for 
their organizations. Tliey are also a little bit "liacked 
off" at the federal government's interference with their 
employment process so that they have to hire all kinds of 
people and give them certain rights and this kind of thing. 

It is a frustrating social climate for education. 
Take a look at the employer and the secretary in the 



business realm as an example. Many of our secretaries are 
a whole lot more capable than we bosses are. Yet they are 
not getting that kind of money that we are. We are hired 
to "make decisions." Yet they, many times, give us advice 
that results in a better decision than one we would make 
on our own. It is frustrating. The secretary could go back 
to school and be trained to take the boss's position or 
one comparable to it. However, the secretary knows that 
the boss got his job not because he deserved it or merited 
it, but because of influence, politic^ and money. In addi- 
tion, he tramped cn a lot of other people oh the way up. 
Secretaries do not like that kind of thing because we have 
trained them well. In education, we are not like bu'^lQess. 
We care for people. We try to instill into our sttide.its 
that sense of carir.g, and many of our students are in busi- 
ness, in secretarial positions, and in ^ther kinds of posi- 
tions. They still care about people. • 

The minorities are firustrated because they are asking 
for some recognition of their culture. However, if the 
recognition were to come, it would reduce the challenges 
which lead toward educational achievement. Most of these 
requests for recognition of minority culture ar6 not con- 
cerned with what American culture really is or what it 
should be. Some persons, for purely selfish reasons, are 
just trying to raise recognition for minority culture here 
in the midst of a pluralistic culture, without considering 
where we ought to be going as a total Amfericau culture. 
The resistance encountered makes it a little frustrating 
for minorities. 

We also have students who cannot perform at the d:isired 
level, no matter whose desiiTe it is. When they have to go 
to remedial programs while other students get a free choice 
of the kind of curriculum they want to Lake, we are going 
to have trouble. 

Then we have the problem of what is Grade 5 curriculmn? 
What is an Eighth Grade education? I have never seen one my 
self. The smart educators know that there is no such ching. 

Then we have the problem of measurements that concern 
us. Which test would \te use? We had a test thaj we gave 
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on a pilot basis last summer — a survival skills type of 
thing. We gave it to a group of 12th graders and it did 
vhat we expected. There were some students who scored very 
low on it. There were some students who scored at the top 
of the test. In the survival skills test, we asked the stu- 
dents how they felt about it. Thosa students who scored low 
said, "I couldn't pass anything in school anyway. They are 
always pulling a test on me. This is the same situation. 
I cannot take it." The middle group said, "Yes, this is 
a challenge. Peop. e going through school ought to be learn- 
ing these kinds of taings." The top group said, "You bore 
me to death. Don^t you know that I have already had that 
stuff back in the Fifth Grade? When you get those kinds 
of reactions, you will have students who turn off at both 
the bottom and the top levels. They won't make any effort 
on such a test. Then people say, "Oh, so many of our stu- 
dents failed that thing. They could have passed it if it 
had been relevant." 

We are bothered with the concepts of criterion refer- 
enced and norm referenced tests. We see no significant 
differences in the way that the results are going to be 
used. We say that a norm test is made up of those things 
that educators and other persons feel are criteria. So 
what's the difference? Outsiders do not recognize any dif- 
ference at all, and they are the ones to whom we are going 
' to have to disseminate the information. 

Also, we are concerned about statistical measurements. 
There is a message that we have to get over to people about 
tests. Almost any test given is based upon a normal curve. 
Fifty percent will be below the middle. People just cannot 
understand that. They want us to write objectives that have 
100 percent of our students being above average, and we have 
got to convince them that it cannot be done. Then we talk 
about life skills. A paper and pencil test will not measure 
these. What we need is some measure that uses the same 
measure as do people in life. Now, how are you measured 
in your life skills? Is it possible to measure students 
who are also participating in life? Education is not some- c 
thing separate; it is a part of life. Can we get some mea- 
sure of them in relation to the kinds of measures that are 
measured against us? You know, there is need for a little 
background there, ^.^he schools were founded to teach people 
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to read, write, aiid cipher, and then they added a whole 
bunch of things. The secondary schools were to teach lawyers 
and preachers how to be lawyers and preachers. Think of 
success rates in *"hese areas. How many lawyers win cases 
every year? Anothet cf the same kind of question is how 
many coaches win. ball games every year? Just half of them, , 
We are not talking about 100 percent success; we are talk- 
ing about 50 percent success. Many of you have money in- 
vested. How many of your investments are losing each day? 
Every one of them. No matter how much you gain, inflation 
Is making you lose on these investments. How can you pre- 
dict your profit? So we,^too, have a problem with measure- 
ment and trying to measure life skills. 

In addition, we have a problem with where we are going 
in the future. The Oklahoma Association of Secondary School 
Principals has made the following recommendation to the 
State Board of Education: 

Resolved that this organization, recog- 
nizing the educational and social sig- 
nificance of the high school diploma, 
does recoimnend that, the State Board of 
Education require all local school dis- 
tricts to establish minimum standards 
for graduation from high school. The 
minimum standard program may include 
a functional literacy in reading and 
writing the English language, a com- 
petency in mathematics J knowledge of the 
history and culture^of the United States 
to include the concepts and processes 
of democratic governments, and the com- 
pletion, of courses and programs in other 
disciplines sufl'icient to develop com- 
petency anv5 matur-it-y. 

Now an evaluator shudders at this kind of thing. But 
then the Association went further: 

so be it further resolved ♦'hat students 
who do not meet the minimum standards 
shall be provided vrith additional 
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alternatives, opportunities, and 
assistance in achieving these min- 
inum standards. It*s recommended 
Hthat appropriate programs and test- 
ing be accomplished before the 12th 
grade, and it is also recommended 
that school districts may grant 
other kinds of certificates. 

We have that ^ kind of opinion and feeling coming fiTom 
the principals and the grass roots level around Oklahoma, 
from the Association of Secondary School Principals to the 
State Board of Education. Because they are behind it and 
some teachers are behind lt~probably for the wrong reasons-- 
the movement to establish minimum standards for high school 
graduation is going to stay around a little while. But we' 
think it will pass. The secondary principals and the tea- 
chers think minimum standards will make life easier; however, 
they really do not see far enough into it. It is really 
going to make life more difficult. The principals want a 
diploma which means something, and they had another resolu- 
tion about which one of th^ Association members wrote an 
article. In It he said that we have got to get the diploma 
back to meaning somethiugr Well, what is a diploma? I-t' is 
a piece of paper, just a piece of T>aper. If an employer 
is really interested, he asks for the transciript. He does 
not want the diploma. And what is a certificate? It is 
just a piece of bleached, pressed cellulose. A diploma 
and a certificate do not mean much by themselves, and I do 
not know whether you can ever put any specific content mean- 
ing into them, because, people are going to have all kinds 
of different experiences. A student is going to take the 
diploma that he or .she got from New Mexico back^ there to 
an employer, and- the emplove.: is going to say, "Well, it^^ 
does, not have an endorsement on it. We cannot hire you. 
No, wfe arc not going to be uc.mg diplomas in that way, so 
let's not be too concerned about Fiaking that piece of paper 
more meaningful. 

The minimum standards will be more ef f icient , but for 
fewer students, because you are going to drive some of them 
away. They are going to be driven in different directions, 
too/ Why are child suicides increasing in Japan? Last year 
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more than 700 children and teenagers took their lives there. 
Japanese authorities offered two reasons* One Is the coun- 
try's fiercely competitive educational system, in which the 
road to success Is linked to passing difficult entrance exam- 
inations to leading universities. Another reason is the 
reaction of some children to the mountfng pressures of ex- 
cessively regulated lives. Twenty years ago ther^ were no 
kindergartens In Japan. Now 80 percent of Japan's 5-year- 
olds are enrolled In private kindergartens. More than 20 
percent of . students seeking to enter universities are sent 
to JUKU, after-hourg cramming schools. Tokyo's largest 
^JUKU has aji enrollment of 18,000 teenagers who failed their 
first university entrance exams and are cramming to pass 
their second. The educational pressures In Japan are un- 
remitting. They not only cause ulceirs in children, but in 
many cases they lead to suicide. One Japanese professor 
recently told an International medical convention that he 
had come across 19 children, none older than 14, with ulcer- 
ated stomachs, dramatic evidence of the unnatural life style 
children are forced Into under the pressures of the educa- 
tional system. So we will have fewer students because some 
will try to escape the pressures. 

Another concern Is that we are making students respon- 
sible for their own education, their own production, with- 
out Investment in the process at the level where It should • 
make a difference and without training teachers to do so. 
I have said this many times. We put our money at the college 
level. Every state In the nation puts more money into ed- 
ucating a student at the college level than It does at the 
first grade level. I thinlj, it ought to be reversed.' If 
we are going to make students responsible for their own ed- 
ucation as they go up in the educational scheme, we* ought 
to be putting the^oney where the^prjcess begins. 

I say that minimum competency may pass. ' We .get lots 
of dramatic news articles about education, but I feeX that 
schools will be just like China. No matter who comes In 
to conquer, schodls will still come through and survive. 
The schools will survive in spite of the annual special ^ 
Interest pressures. « 

Last year we haa a bill Introduced in the Oklahoma 
Legislature to have the State Department of Education 
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set a standard of mlntmal competency and develop attest 
for "It. It did not pass. What did become lav last year,. 
hofMEVer^ was a teacher evaluation program. A phase of the 
program makes the local schools responsible for helping 
teachers to overc6me deficiencies that local school eval- 
uations find the teachers have. Ve thereby hope to get 
somm program Ispprogirement results. The year before that 
Vft bad a bill come up In the legislature to make sure that 
everybody had an eighth grade reading level before getting 
but of school. 9ut someone suggested giving the test to 
all the legislators, and the bill did not pass. The year 
before that ve had an accountability bill. A statewide 
testing bill was Introduced the previous year. The test- 
ing bill, followed the California model. The accountability 
bin followed a Colorado model, and ve cOTiblned the two and 
made the vofld's best accountability model. Yet, it has 
been scuttled. This year ve had' a short bill Introduced 

that stated: 

* 

"The Legislature finds thiat requiring 
* the successful completion of a com- 

petency test by public school students 
as a requirement for advancement to the 
next grade level appears to caused an 
Increase in the school dropout rates." 

^ The Legislature foun|^ that! 



"The Legislature further finds that 
an Increase in dropout rates, vkich 
Is already at 27 percent, would have 
adverse economic and social impact 
Vn th^ state. Therefore, a board of 
education vhich refuses a student ad- 
vancement to the next grade level on 
the basis of the student's failure to 
successfully complete a competency 
test, shall make available free indi- 
vidualized tutoring to such student 
during the next following school year, 
with respect to each subject which 
the student failed fo pass".. ^ 
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That pro^bably will not pass either.* It sounds too good. 

We have all these kluds of thiiigs impacting education 
In the State of Oklahoma, and we a^e dragging our feet in 
the State Department of Education/ You Just ask members 
.of the legislature, ani they will tell you that. You just 
ask some parents out in the conymunity who feel the need to 
get back to the basics, and they will say that the State 
DepartiKnt is dragging its feet. What we are trying to do 
is progressively drag our feet. Then a new thing happened 
l/iSt year in education in Oklahoma — a new Governor took 
over. W^ had had an education commission for many years, 
and all they did was a little research once in a while to 
investigate some problems* 

Then^the Governor said, want a cabinet of tducatiori." 
He^'^ot the legislature to do away with the old commission^ 
and made a council. He £s the head member of that council. 
To serve on the council he got some senators and represen- 
tat'ives from educational coimnlttees in the senate and house, 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, the Director of 
Vocational Education, and the Chairman of the Board of Re- 
agents, and a few other citizens. 

wK have those ^eaple on the council, a*^d they have 

AK1SP®<1 for a whole year about who Is resnonsible for post- 
seco^ary vocational** education — the colleges or the voca- 
tion/lSv schools? 

However, they did recommend that the Department of Ed- 
ucation do a study of the status of the staters students on 
reading, and to find out what kind of programs exist. We 
do not like to take limited directions 'like that without 
providing information to meet the needs if possible, so we 
included reading and mathematics In tfie study. We also in- 
cluded a survival skills test at the 12th Grade level. We 
gave the tests at the Third, Sixth, Ninth, and 12tb Grade 
levels, to a sample of about 2,000 students per grade. We 
gave it to three different sizes of schools. The test we 
gave was the California \chievement Test with *76 norms, one 
of the latest normed tests we could find. We gave only the 
reading and math portions of this test. * 
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On the basis of the test, we found our stud'ents were 
at t^e Third, Sixth, and Hinth grade, levels. We found that 
our students vere performing where we thought they were all 
a).ottg« The Oklahoma schools were doing well, and the stu«- 
dents were performing slightly above the norm, right at t)ie 
average in reading and math. We gave the SHARP Test (Senior 
High Assessment of Residing Potential), which was developed 
in the Los Angeles schools* It tests the reading of the 
kinds of things a person would encounter out in life, like 
telephone bills and inccme tax forms, We found that our 
students wer<$ performing jus^ about where we thought they 
would, even though we had not taught any of those things 
in our schools. We foimd that 92.7 percent of the students 
in the state were scoring above the 70th percentile on this 
^ test, which is what the test makers consider is passing* 
So we felt that they were not doing badly at all. r 

Until W2 can find something that really is worthwhile, 
instead of further Institutionalizing the instruction pro- 
cess with CBE and minimal testing and this kind pf thing, ^ 
let us let the schod^ and the teachers, more than anybody 
else, try to work as well as they can with the students* and 
give them some help, advice, money, relief, and whatever 
they can, instead of making more pressures on students 
Thank you« 
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STATE; PROGRAN^ RELATEiysfO CBE AND MINIMUM 
COMPETENCIES: . 

Texas 

Kieth Cruse 



' I am going to try to describe for you a couple of 
programs in Texas which are related to Competency Based 
Education* I say "relate to" because we do not have 
legislation requiring such prog as. However, for ye^rs 
the T^xas Education Code has stated that the Commissioner 
of Education is responsible for periodically reviewing, ^ 
the educational needs of the State t)f Texas. Furthermore, 
the State E^ard of Educaclon, over a series of y§ar8» has 
made policy statemerts, such as the goals for public 
school education in Te.ras, which relate to accouptabillty • 
The State Board haa gone on in its planning ^procedures to 
require a set of priorities which include statements on 
accountability, reading and mathematics. 

During the regular session of the 65th Legislature, 
several bills ccmcerning accountability ind testing of 
students were introduced. Wh^l^e these were unsuccessful, 
Senate concurrent resolutions 29 and 30, w>^lch are related 
to the area, were passed. They are not la^, but they do 
reqnest certain information from the State Department of 
Education and increase the' emphasis on studejgt performance / 
dat'a as one aspect of' management information for educa«- ' 
tional planning. To respond to this long-term and short- 
term emphasis, the Legislature, in special session, passed 
a school finance bill that allocated $3 million to imple- 
ment the purpose of these two Senate concurrent resolu- 
tions. 

(T 

To discuss Texasf programs related to Competency 
Based Education » I would like .to create a dichotomy ef 
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. ntmt^ and local levels (and I mean to Include regional 
•arvice centers and regional planning when I refer to the 
state level). 

For state level purposes » the Commissioners and State 
Board have agreed to conduct vhat we are calling the Texaa 
Aaaeasaaat Project. We have had some state assessment 
prograam on a small scale in the past, but the Texas 
AaaeaaMnt Project will involve statewide analysis in four 
areas: reading » mathematics, writing and citizenship in 
specified grades and ages. 

We are trying out several different kinds of instru- 
ments to conduct the assessment project. For example , we 
are going to have norm referenced tests in reading and 
mathematics at the sixth grade level; we are going to have 
criterion-referenced or objective-based tests at ^the sixth 
and 11th grades. Finally » we are going to look at the 
areas of writing «and citizenship in a manner parallel with 
the National Assessment of Educational Progress Project. 
We will be using some of their exercises and comparing 
our results from 9-year-olds » 13-year-olds, and 17-year- 
olds. 

I shall quickly describe some of the characteristics 
of this program. We vill test 100,000 youngsters. We 
will do i.t 4n a manner, however, that will not yield 
individual student data. Individual classroom data, cam- 
pus data, or district data. A sample 4ias been developed 
of about 10,000 youngsters each for 10 ^reas. We have 
2.9 million students or so in the state', so this repre- 
sents a fairly good sample. 

We selected a sample of campuses where one or more 
of the packages will be administered. Approximately 25 
^students per campus will be selected by the contractor, 
- not by the school, but on a random basis. We will con- 
duct the assessment: in all regions of the state. In 
this type of approach, we are trying to evaluate some of 
the kind J of information that are derived from the varicius 
tests . 

«■ 

The 20 Education Service Centers in Texas will be 
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UMd «i the smallest unit of reporting. I repeat, we 
vlll not have Information on Individual districts. We 
vlll try to collect some information by size of sdtiool 
district; by ethnicity of students; by gender; by'^type 
of school districts su^h as central city, urban, sub- 
ttrha&i mall or rural; and some data on the amount ex- 
ponded by school districts. The sample has been drawn 
in a mtammr which should permit these types of reports. 

Tho evaluation will have to be done rather rapidly 
to« teet the necessary deadlines. The Texas Assessment 
Project was finalized in October 1977. Ve selected a 
contractor January 14, 1978 when the State Board of Educa- 
tion met. The contractor arrived in Texas January 16, 
and w are new working • The test selection is complete; 
we are preparing materials, and 100,000 yoxingsters 
should be tested during the month of April. We are going 
to look at the results during the summer and make a series 
of r^orts to the Board in October and November. 1978. 
Tne intent here is to give the Board time to select and 
aualyze-the results in otder for them to prepare a report 
for the next Legislature in January 1979. 

The second aspect of Texas efforts in ccri^^^teicy 
based education concerns the local level. As I stated, 
we are avoiding the pbl^ectlon andrii^^tug of State 
information at the local lev^l, — Kelatechto the local 
level, the State Board of Education has adopted the 
Accreditation Planning Process under which Texas school 
districts now operate. Basically, it requires a 5-yeal* 
planning cycle to be accredited in Texas, and the district 
must be accredited to receive state funds. 

What does the 5-year cycle entail? Briefly, It 
says school districts must set goals and separate those „ 

s~ into performance indicators that are seen as im- 
porta;!it for their students. In terms of prescribing 
thosid goals, it requires only consideration of the State 
Board of ^ucatlbn Goals for Public School Education 
during the decision-making process. 

V 

The school then conducts a self-study In two parts. 
One part Is a documented needs assessment. We are asking 
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thm •choolst through teacher observation* tests and other 
masisrM, to identify som perceived needs and then to ^ 
collect aoM evidence, soae doctmentatlon of those needs - 
or learrtng deficiencies, on their casqpuses. The second 
part of that proceaa» and most tla^s narallel because of 
the 5-^]rear tloM limit » is a program analysis. School 
4i«teticta look at their programs, programming progress, 
aodi f ttDdins patterns, and see what discrepancies from 
^good practice^ migiht exist there; After conparing the 
results of these two activities, priorities are set and, 
from them, a 5-year plan for alleviation of student 
laamittg deficiencies is developed, and schools are ac- 
credited. Finally, the schools are asked to evaluate the 
process they have gone tjbrough, as veil as the results of 
the 5-year plan for improvement. 

We have seen several resiilts from these programs In 
Texaa over a period of years. We do see Increased at- 
tention to student per^formance information as a ^asis 
for educational planning. We think we are seeing, also, 
an increase on the part of Texas educators to recognize 
the value of different types of Information about school 
operation and student performance. That is, ve are learn- 
ing more about the things we need to know to make deci-< 
slons^ We mast acknowledge that the Legislature has given 
us an o^ortunity to demonstrate for them that ve can 
create sopne program renewal Improvement vithout having it 
legislated. 
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